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For the Presbyterian. 


HOW PRAYER AVAILS. 


. Messrs. Editors—Some time since the 
Presbyterian contained an article which 
seemed to imply, though it did not assert, 
and perhaps did not mean, that prayer 
availed simply by its subjective influence 
upon the mind of the petitioner, since 
étherwise we should have to believe that 
God was changeable. Since others may 
have received the same impression, allow a 


“few words on this subject. 


The doctrine of Scripture plainly is, that 
prayer avails with God, and that it is ef- 
fectual by inducing him to give what we 
ask him for. Prayer has, indeed, a good 
effect upon ourselves by bringing us into a 
posture of hamility aud contrition before 
God, and so eoabling us to enjoy with 
thankfulness the blessings we have, or may 
receive, aod to submit with quiet resigna- 
tion to unavoidable afflictions. It also pre- 
vents us from living contentedly in sin, by 
the felt inconsistency between offering pray- 
érs to the true God for favours, and insult- 


ing by our sins. 


But this is not all. In fact, if there were 
not a reul efficacy in prayer to influence the 
Divine action, or at least if we did not be- 
lieve so, there could be to such good sub- 
jective influence, for we would not pray. 
No true worshipper would go through the 
form of prayer to God when his real object 
was merely to produce an effect by his own 
act upon his own soul; aod if men could 
be induced to pray by withholding the 
truth from them, it is not to be supposed 
that a God of truth would promote the 
piety of his creatures by a falsehood. 

God teaches us that he is the hearer of 
prayer, and requires us to believe that he 
is the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him. He would have us believe that he 
rewards those that seek him, as an earthly 
parent rewards the requests of his children. 


«If ye then, being evil, know how to give 


good gifts to your children, how much 
more shall your Father, which is in heaven, 
give good things to them that ask him!” 
Although he knows what we need, he still 
waits for us to ask him. Says the Bible— 
«© Your Heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things;” yet it also 
gays, ‘Ask, and ye shall receive;” and it 


_ further says, «Ye have not, because ye ask 
- not.” 


Even when God has purposed and 
promised to grant blessings, he tells us 
that he will «be inquired of by the house 
of Israél to do it for them.” Thus he 
makes certain blessings conditional upon 
our asking for them, even when he has 
purposed to give them. In this case of 
promised blessings there is no danger of 
his promise failing through our not asking, 
for he purposes to stir up Israel to inquire 
for the things that he intends to give in 
answer to prayer, even as he promised in 
Zechariah—“ And I will pour upon the 

house of David,.and upon the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of 
supplication.” 

It cannot be objected to this doctrine of 
the efficacy of prayer, that it represents 

God as changeable and subject to the will 
of his creatures, for the prayers of his crea- 
tures is a part of his plan. The prayer of 
a believing sinner is truly a cause of God’s 
doing thus or so, just as a child’s asking 
its father for bread is a cause of his giving 
it; but the prayer, like all other causes, is 
embraced in God’s infinite and eternal plan 
of government, which never is, and never 
need be changed. A man sows seed iga 


piece of grouod heretofore barren, and gets | 
a crop, which God would not have given, 
His sowing is a | 


him if he had not sown. 
cause of his getting a crop; but all this 
involves no change in God, and no subjec- 
tion to the will of man, for he had ordained 
both the sowing and the reaping. So when 
Israel, sinning against God, provoked his 
wrath, and Moses prayed for them, Israel 
would have been destroyed if Moses had 
not prayed. The prayer of Moses was a 
cause of God’s sparing them; but this in- 
volves no change nor subjection in God, 


for it was part of his plan that Moses should | 


pray. | S. M. 


LETTER FROM CHINA. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Treaty of Peace—Progress of the Armies—Pe- 
kin Entered—The Convention of Pekin— 
China open to the Gospel—Prospects, _ 

Carina, November, 1860. 
Messrs. Editors—The last mail from 

China carried to Europe the startling intel- 

ligence that the gates of the imperial city, 

Pekin, had been opened to the conquering 

army of the Allies. The present mail con- 

yeys the more gratifying news that peace 
is restored, and that the ratified copies of 
the treaties of Tien-tsin had been ex- 
changed at Pekin on the 24th of October 
by the British Ambassador and the Chinese 

Commissioner; and on the 25th of October 

by the French Ambassador and the Chi- 

nese Commissioner. A brief statement of 
the events which have occurred since the 


occurrences narrated in my last letter, may 


interest your readers as part of the history 
of this eventful year. At the date of my 
last letter the army of the Allies were en- 
camped on the plain between the town of 
Tung-chau and Pekin, after the battle of 
the 21st of September, in which two thou- 
sand of the Chinese were said to have 
been killed. There were seven or cight 
prisoners in the hands of the Chinese, con- 
cerning whom great solicitude was felt. 
The army remained in their camp till the 
Sth of October, during which time various 
communications passed between the Al.ied 
Ambassadors and the Chinese. But they 
were fruitless in effecting peace. Oa the 
5th, the army took up the line of march 
toward the north-west, passing to the north 
of the capital, to encounter the great Mon- 
gol Chieftain, Sinkolinsin, who was reported 
to be at the head ofa large Tartar furce in 
that direction. They were unsuccessful in 
their search for him; and, on the evening 
of the 6th, the British forces encamped 
within a mile of the north-west gate of the 
imperial city, while the French pitched their 
camps near the summer palace of the Em- 
peror, which is situated some five miles to 
the north-west of the capital, and which is 
known by the name of the Yuen-Ming- 
Yuen. Oo the 7th, this palace, which 
would appear to have been the depository 
of the works of art and the tribute offer- 
ings of surrounding nations, which have 
been collecting for two hundred years, was 
given up to indiscriminate plunder. The 
booty appears to have been immense. Oa 
the 8th, Mr. Parkes and some other pris- 
oners were given up, and it became known 
that two of them had died from cruel 
treatment. Negotiations were then re- 
newed; and on the 11th it was officially 
stated to the Chinese authorities that unless 
the demands of the Allies, as made known 
at Tien-tsin, were complied with, and the 


| gates of the city opened to them, they 


would open fire upon the city on the 13th 
at noon. In the meantime the siege artil- 
lery and the destructive battery of Arm- 
strong guns were placed so as to command 
the city, and all the preparations made far 
its bombardment. A very short time be- 
fore the hour of twelve o’clock, M., on the 


the Allies that their demands were granted, 
and that the gates of the city were opened 
tothem. The troops immediately entered 
and took possession of two gates on the 
north-west part of the city, and the flags of 
the Allied powers waved in triumph from 
the battlements of the hitherto inapproach- 
able capital of China. There was no more 
fighting; but on the 18th and 19th the 
Yuen-Mien-Yuen Palace, which had been 
plundered, was consigned to the flames by 
the direction of the Ambassadors. This 
appears to have been intended as an in- 
fliction upon the Emperor for the cruel 
manner, in which the prisoners had been 
treated. The bodies of four of them were 
interred in the Russian cemetery on the 
17th; of these two had died of cruel treat- 
ment, and the other two were beheaded by 
the command of the Tartar General, who 
was mortally wounded in the battle of the 
21st of September. 

The interval between the 13th and the 
24th appears to have been occupied in 
arranging the various stipulations. As the 
Emperor was not in the city, but at his 
ancestral palace north of the great wall, it 
would require some time to communicate 
with him. The treaty which Lord Elgin 
negotiated at Tien-tsin in June, 1858, was 
re-affirmed in its integrity, and the ratified 
copies exchanged at the oflice of the Board 
of Ceremonies, together with a supplemen- 
tary correction embracing nine articles, 
called “‘The Convention of Pekin.” 

In the first article the Emperor is made 
to express his regret for the misunderstand- 
ing that occurred at Taku in June, 1859. 
Article 2d declares that the British Queen 
maintains the right to have her Ambassador 
reside at Pekiv. Article 3d fixes the amount 
of indemnity for the expenses of the war 
incurred since June 1859 at. four millions 
of taels, or five and a half millions of dollars. 
This may be considered a small demand, if 
any was made, seeing this expedition will 
cost the British government fifty millions of 
dollars or more. This sum is in addition to 
the sum of four millions of taels which was 
settled at Tien-tsin in June, 1858, as the 
amount of indemnity to be paid for the ex- 
penditures made previous to that time. As 
the French are to receive the same amount, 
it makes the whole amount to be paid by 
the Chinese government to the Allies, on 
account of the war, which commenced Octo- 
ber 29th, 1856, and terminated by this ex- 
change of treaties on October 24th, 1860, 
to be a little over twenty-two millions of 
dollars. The fourth article provides for the 
opening of, Tien-tsin, the port of the capi- 
tal, as a port for foreign trade. Article 5th 
permits emigration to British Colonies. The 
others are of smallerimportance. The treaty 
goes into immediate operation. The army 
was to commence their return march from 
Pekin on the Ist of November. Lord Elgin 
was residing in the city, and the Hon. Mr. 
Bruce left Shanghai on the 5th inst., for 


provisions of the treaty. The Allies are to 
hold Tien-tsin as a material guaranty for 
the fulfilment of the treaty. It bas not 
been made known here what are the articles 
of the French supplementary treaty. 


history. While there will be conflicting 
views ang opinion’ as to these transactions, 


an all-wise Providence in the affairs of the 
nations cannot but recognize such a Provi- 
dence in this humiliation of the proud and 


| 


haughty Emperor of China. The Statute 
book of China has been defaced for nearly 
a century and a half, with laws proscribing 
Christianity It has been therein styled a 
“depraved religion.” God, in his righteous 
retributive justice, permits the armies of 
two Christian nations to enter the capital of 
this arrogant Pagan Emperor, and there to 
ratify and exchange the treaties which re- 
woves this proscription from the Statute 


13th, an officer was sent to make known to 


_ kingdom, so much as upon the exercise of | 


-commandment” he had given. 


These events have now become matter of | 


motive. 
those who recognize the overruling hand of | 


to carry light to men. 
her for light. 


books, and in which it is declared that the | 


religion of Jesus is a holy and pure doc- | 


trine, inculecating love to God and love to 
men. In this connection every right feeling 
mind will deeply regret that, while the 
general conduct of the army and the treat- 
ment of the people were characterized with 
a good degree of forbearance, history has to 
record the vandalism manifested in the plun- 
dering and burning of the Emperor’s palace. 


It is a remarkable coincidence that, while | be carefully read, the compiler bas uawit- 


the seat of Pupery has been threatened, and 
while Turkey, the principal Mohammedan 
power is sinking in hopeless decrepitude, 
China, the principal representative of Pa- 
gan nations, has suffered such a humilia- 
tion. God reigns. ‘He will overturn and 
overturn, till He shall come whose right it is 
to reign.” The power, whether Papal, 
Mohammedan, or Pagan, that will. not sub- 
mit to him whom God has anointed as King 
on his holy hill, shall be dashed in pieces as 
a potter’s vessel. 


It does not yet clearly appear what was 
the point which the Chinese refused to ac- 
cede to till the last moment. But I still 
think it was the humiliation of acknowledg- 
ing being wrong in regard to the affair at 
Taku in 1859. It is worthy of notice that 
the first article of the Convention at Pekin 
is expressed in very different language from 
the demand which was made in the ultima- 
tum as presented by Mr. Bruce in March 
last. The Emperor is only made tocxpress 
‘*his regret at the misunderstanding,” ac- 
cording to the version now made public. 
The fact that the Emperor could retire from 
Pekin under the circumstances of a hostile 
army approaching his capital, without inter- 
rupting the administration of the govern- 
ment, gives more evidence of the strength 
of the government, and of attachment to 
the throve, than many have been willing 
to admit as belonging to it. 


China now enters upon a new phase of. 


her course. She now needs more than ever 


some enlightened statesmen to guide the 


5 shoals cs whi 
vessel of State a: idst the age spoke for private devotion, some of which are 


that threaten its safety. Every Christian 


and philanthropic heart will pray for its $ 
ing 


safety, as it is freighted with the temporal 
peace and happiness of four hundred mil- 
lions of people. | 

It is stated that three thousand of the 
forces of the Allies will remain at Tien-tsin 
and at the Taku forts; the others will dis- 
perse, some to Canton, some to Hong Kong, 
and some go direct to England. With the 


advent of peace, men’s minds will become | 


more quiet, and we may hope that no fur- | 


ther ivterruption will occur in the prosecu- 
tion of missionary labours. The opening of 
Tien-tsin will open a most important and 
interesting missionary field. It gives access 
to the metropolitan province, and by the 
means of the constant intercourse between 
that port and the capital, and the journeys 
which are permitted by the treaty, it gives 
a degree of access to the capital itself. 
Every change and every result increases the 
demand and the call for more labourers. 
Great and glorious events are hastening 
apace. Who can foresee the great changes 
that may occur before 1866, the period 


which many commentators agree in regard- | 82Y, 


May Prince Messiah gird his sword upon 
his thigh, and ride forth in the chariot of 
the gospel, conquering and to .eonquer. 
May the universal Church of God unite in 
such fervent effectual prayer to God, in the 
week of prayer, from the 7th to the 14th of 
January, 1861, as shall secure a mightier 
effusion of the Holy Spirit ‘on all flesh.” 
OBSERVER. 


DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


{CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Messrs. Editors—The motive principally 
urged by the Church in pleading for this 
cause, is the spread of the gospel in vur 
land. This argument is, doubtless, im- 
portant. 
the first place? I have had occasion lately 
to study the example of the Apostolic 
Church in almsgiving. To the early Chris- 
tians, provision for the wants of ‘the poor 
saints,’ was thé matter of first importance. 
Paul bore to Jerusalem the contributions of 
the churches in Macedonia and Achaia for 
«the poor saints.’ It was not for the 
poor sinners in Jerusalem, it was not pri- 
marily to spread the gospel there, that these 
alms were collected. This feature in their 
charity was in accordance with the spirit 
of their ascended Lord, and with the «“‘new 
It was one 
mode in which they testified their disciple- 
ship to the world. No man can study the 
life and read the words of Jesus—no one 
can study the teachings of the apostles and 
the exawple of the early disciples, without 
noticing that a prime feature of the new re- 
ligion was, love to one another. Christ was 
still on earth, in his people. They loved 
each other, because he dwelt in them and 
they in him. This love to one another is 
declared by Christ himself to be the final 
test of character at the day of judgment. 
‘‘TInasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye did it unto 
me.” It seems to me, then, that the pri- 
mary argument for Domestic Missions 
should be, that this Board ministers to the 
poor saints scattered up and down the land. 
It provides support to the poorer brethren 
of the ministry, who, in patient toil and 
self-sacrifice, are doing the Church’s work. 
It ministers the word and ordinances of 
God’s house to the scattered saints of our 
own household, who, if not poor in them- 
selves, are always poor in their organized 
capacity. Without its aid, they would be 
deprived of that which is highly important 
to their happiness and spiritual life. In 
this point of view, this charity becomes of 
the first importance. Save the duty of 
providing for the poor in our own particular 
church, no other comes to us so fragrant 
with the memory and so breathing the words 
of the Lord Jesus. God dves not insist 
upon our alms and efforts to extend his 


fervent charity among ourselves. Ile in- 
sists, first of all, that the Church shall pre- 


es ; . | sent to the world the rare spectacle of a 
the purpose, it is supposed, of taking up his | | . 

_kiodness and unselfish devotion to each 


other's good. This, then, should be the 
primary object of our effurts, and the pri- 
mary motive in ouralms. And in securing 
this end the extension of the Church will 
follow, as a matter of course. God will 
bless a Church in which love is the ruling 
Let the Church be fully under 
its power, and she would not so much need 


Her light could not be hid. 
Let Zion be a fair palace within, and the 
sons of strangers would crowd to build up 
her walls. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SELECT HYMNS. 


Messrs. Editors—1 have been looking 
over a SELECTION OF Hymns, designed as 
a supplemenot to the PsALMs AnD Hymns 
of the Presbyterian Church, by the Rev. H. 
A. Boardman, D. D. | 

That this Book of Hymns has already 
reached a secund edition, is the best evi- 
dence possible of its acceptance. But to 
understand why it. is so much desired, and 
sells so well, the work itself must be exam- 
ined. In a well written and comprehensive 
preface of only four pages, which ought to 


tingly given a better notice of his own book 
than can be furnished by another. It isa 
succinct, unostentatious account of his ob- 
ject in preparing it, the sources that sup- 
plied the materials, the time and labour it 
has cost, the feeling in which it had its 
origin, and the principles by which he was 
guided in his selection of the hymns. 
Among the characteristics of the work by 
which it is at once distinguished and com- 
mended is— 

its Freshness. To many of the readers, 
we are confident that not a small proportion 
of the hymns will be new, even in cases 
where the name of the author had long 
been familiar. None of them are stale and 
common-place. 

Another characteristic is—the great eclec- 
tic labour it evinces. 

The five huodred hymns of the volume 
«have been winnowed out of several thou- 
sand scattered through an indefinite variety 
of Hymn Books and other publications.” 
None but the preparer of such a book has 
any conception of the labour it imposes, 
the amount of reading, the taste and judg- 
ment requisite to cull from Greek, Latin, | 
German, and Eoglish HWymnology, so many 
beautiful samples as are gathered together 
in this volume. 

Next, its comprehensiveness and variety. 

There are pot less than fifty hymns for 
family worship; bymns for Sabbath-schools, 


designed «for reading only, and not sing- 
.’ But one of the most distinguishing 
excellencies of Dr. Boardman’s book is its 
rare collection of bymuson the Holy Spirit, 
a department in which most compilations 
of this sort have been very defective. Then, 
on those attractive topics, the coming of 
Christ, Christian experience, missions, times 
aod occasions, there is an unusual variety. 
Here are hymns for seasons of public ca- 
lamity like the present, for days of national 
thanksgiving, fasting, and the various festi-- 
vals of tue Church. Lhe Hywns are follow- 
ed by eleven pages of Duxologies, to the 
number of uot less than thirty-six. To the 
whole are appended copious indexes of texts 
of Scripture, of subjects, of first lines, and 
a general arrangement of the hymas. 

It would be distasteful to the compiler, 
and scarcely delicate, to speak of the merits 
of his work as freely as would be proper, 
were it known that’ what we write would 
not reach his own eye. It is enough to 
that it evinces great research in this 


ing as a remarkable epoch in prophecy. ! interesting department of sacred composi- 


But do we not err in giving it } 


They would turn to { 


| 


| nobility. 


| 


-that multitudes, in the most prosperous 


and folly to make an outward show of 


may chastise his people in the calamities of 


tion, both ancient and modern, good taste 
in his selections, aod skill in arranging 
them. The wide scope of his gleanings 
bas afforded room for a great variety of 
topic, style, and spirit. Though none of 
the collection were composed by the author, 
yet it is hardly to bo supposed that any one 
could judge so skilfully concerning the lyri- 
cal merits of others, without a good degree 
of the “poeta nascitur” genius of his own. 
The book is printed and bound with wore 
than ordinary taste, and will be an efficient 
handmaid to the praises of the devout on 
earth, long after the compiler has begun to 
sing the ‘song of Moses and the Lamb,” 
in the sanctuary on high. H. N. 8: 


For the Presbyterian. 


MY DREAM, and WHAT CAME OF IT. 


One night, early in the year 1860, dur- 
ing a refreshing sleep, there came to me in 
vision a matrouly person, with a very pret- 
ty book in her left hand. With the other 
she proffered me two gold dollars, saying, 
«This will do to begin with.” « Begin 
what, madam?” «To each youth of the 
congregation, who will commit to memory 
and publicly repeat to you the Shorter 
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tate bring upon herself the severest chas- 
tisement. Toe matter, therefore, comes 
home to ourselves, and it becomes. us to in- 
quire how far the present perplexities may 
have been brought upon the country by our 
sins. It will not do for us to throw off re- 
sponsibility, and cast the blame on others. 
We have our share of the blame, and God 
has a controversy wi'h us as a part of the 
inhabitants of the land; and hence bumilia- 
tion and prayer are proper and becoming in 
us, and are required of us—not by our 


God. God himself is speaking, and we 
should-humble ourselves before him. 


W. J. M. 


For the 
PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON. 


The Presbytery of Huntingdon met in the 
church of Little Valley, December 11th, 1860. 
Mr. Robert Braden Moore was received as a 
licentiate from the Presbytery of Redstone, 
and a call was put into his hands, and accepted, 
from the church of West Kishacoquillas. The 
Rev. J. H. Barnard received a call from the 
church of Bellefonte. The Rev. John B. Strain 
was installed pastor of the church of Little 
Valley. Mr. R. B. Moore preached the ser- 
mon, by request. The Rev. S. Il. McDonald 


Catechism, within this year, give a gilt- 
edged Diamond Testament like this.” 

Waking, I was so sure what had occurred 
was reality, [ actually fe/¢ about for the two 
dollars. I did not find them, but I secured 
the hint. So next Sabbath, in Sunday- 
school and church, I made proposal as the 
matron had suggested. : 

A few days after my dreaming, one of 


delivered the charge to the pastor; and the 
Rav. James Wools, D.D , delivered the charge 
to the people. The pastoral relation between 
Dr. D. X. Junkin and the church of Iollidays- 
burgh was dissolved, and Dr. Junkin dismissed 
to the Presbytery of Pailadelphia. 

Oa the 27th of December, 1860, the Presby- 
tery met inthe church of Belleville, when a 
sermon was preached by the Rey. G. W. 
Thompson, D.D. <A subscription was thea 
trken up to liquidate the remainder of the 


our younger church members, away teach- 
ing, and who then knew nothing of it, 
meeting me, miles from home, compelled 
me to accept two dollars, «to do good with 
in auy way that might occur.” 

Oo the fifth Sabbath of December we 
had the last of successive recitations, fol- 
lowed by presentation of Testaments of the 
kind shown ia my dream; in all sixty-six, 
in the several localities of Deep Rua, Har- 
mony, and Doylestown. 

I embraced opportunity to express the 
pleasure I had enjoyed ia our several re- 
views; my thanks to parents and Sabbath- 
school teachers for their encouragement 
and aid in the work, and to my young lady 
friend who, giving substantial reality to 
my dream, kindly assisted me in the ex- 
penses incurred of $9.27. hae 

There were some pleasant faces in the 
church among the young fulks; and I did 
not discover any very marked evidences of 
displeasure, in the countenances of the pa- 
rents as the names of their children were 


‘debt on the handsome new church in which 


| Presbytery were assembled; after which the 


house was dedicated in prayer by the Rev. 
James Woods, D.D., to the service and wor- 
ship of the Triune God. After much delibe- 
ration on the subject, and a full hearing of 
the parties, the pastoral relation between the 
Rev. J. H. Barnard and the congregations of 
Tyrone City, Birmingham, and Logan’s Valley 
was dissulved, and Mr. Barnard transferred to 
Bellefonte, to become co-pastor with the Rev. 
James Linn, D.D. In the evening, Mr. R. B. 
Moore preached his trial sermon for ordina- 
tion, and the next day, at 10 o’clock, Presby- 
tery proceeded to ordain and instal Mr. Moore 
as pastor of the church of West Kishacoquillas. 
Dr. Thompson presided; Mr. Barnard preach- 
ed the sermon; Mr. White delivered the 
charge to the pastor, and Dr. Woods the 
charze to the people. 

On the 2d of January, 1861, the Committee 
appointed by Presbytery installed Mr. Bar- 
nard as co-pastor with Dr. Linn, of the church 
of Bellefonte. The Rev. Robert Hamill 
preached the sermon and proposed the ques- 
tions, and the Rev. J. W. White delivered the 
charges to pastor and people, 


PRESBYTERY OF BUFFALO CITY. 
This Presbytery met, according to appoint- 


called, and they came forward to receive 
the token of their diligence and success. 
S. M. A. 


For the Presbyterian. 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 


For the Lord hath a controversy with the inhabitants 
of the land—Hosxza iv. 1. 


Among our sins are pride and extrava- 
gance. We have been so prosperous that 
we have become not only proud, but luxu- 
rious and extravagant. There is among us 
fulness of bread and abundance of luxury 
and idleness; and the idle are apt to be 
both proud aod extravagant. As we have 
no hereditary nobility, wealth makes our 
We have, therefore, the worst 


ment, at Bethany, on the 8th inst., at 7 P. M., 
and was opened with a sermon by the Rev. 
John C. Lord, D. D., from Gen. iii, 12, 13. 
The Rev. A. T. Rankin preached the next day 
at 2 P.M.; also the Rev. A. Burtis, D. D., in 


courses were listened to with fixed attention 
by good audiences. The Rev. A. T. Rankin 
was chosen Moderator, and the Rev. E. W. 
Kellogg, Temporary Clerk. 

Some pleasing facts connected with the pro- 
gress of our Church in Western New York 


were brought out by “‘the free conversation on | 


the state of religion.” Among these may be 
noted the erection of Calvary Church in Buf- 
falo, one of the best edifices in the city, if not 
in the State. This beautiful and costly struc- 
ture is a monument of thé taste and munifi- 
cence of George Palmer, Esq. The minister 
of Calvary is the Rev. J. P. Fisher, late of 
Johnstown, New York. Our churches are en- 
joying a good degree of spiritual progress, 


kiod of aristocracy—the aristocracy of | 
wealth; aod this distinction manifests itself | 
in all kinds of extravagance. It must 
needs show the justness of its claim to 
superiority by the profuseness of its expen- 
ditures. There would be comparatively 
little harm in this were the evil confined 
to those who can affurd it. They havea 
right to do what they will with their own; 
and if they choose thus to squander their 
wealth, very well. But the evil stops not 
with them. It runs down to the very 
lowest stratum of society, and pervades and 
influences the whole mass; and the conse- 
quence is that every one is imitating those 
who are above him. In style of living, in 
dress, and equipage, every one thinks he 
must appear as well as he can; and thus 
the whole mass of society, from the highest 
to the lowest, are running after each other 
in the race of extravagance. The result is, 


times, are living quite up to their means, 
or even beyond them, and have little or 
nothing to give to the needy and to objects 
of benevolence, and can scarcely afford to. 
take a religious paper for their families; | 
and just as soon as a little panic occurs, or | 
there is a little change in the times, they | 
begin to be in want, and koow not how to— 
turn themselves. Now, in nine cases out 
of ten, it is this very extravagance, this 
making a show, this foolish and wicked 
living up to their means or beyond them, 
and all this in a contemptible imitation of 
the rich, or of those who are above them 
in means and resources, that makes hard 
times. Had they saved when the times 
were good; had they practised economy as 
they ought, they might have had some- 
thing laid by for the hardest times, and 
then the times with them would be easy, 
however hard to others. Now this is one 
of the sins for which the Lord has a contro- 
versy with the inhabitants of this land—a 
controversy with us; and we should bear 
the rod, and who hath appointed it. It is 
time for us to learn wisdom. It is folly for 
us to imitate the rich in their extravagance, 


wealth when we do not possess it. This 
folly leads to all manner of evils—to dis-. 
honesty, frauds, thefts, bribery, and defal- 
cations. And as the nation is suffering 
under these evils, we should confess and 
forsake, and mourn over the extravagance 
which lies at the basis of them. 

Nor is the Church innocent. Christians 
have been extravagant; they have not lived 
up to their privileges; they have not rea- 
dered to God according to what he has 
given them and done fur them. They have 
conformed to the world, and loved its 
amusements and follies. They have with- 
held their gifts from Christ’s cause. They 
have not heeded, as they should, the calls 
for the gospel at home and abroad; and « 
they have not prayed as they ought, nor 
served God with that devotion and self- 
sacrifice which they should. There has 
been and is too much coldness in the 
Church, too much indifference and worldli- 
ness, too little given, too little done. Gud 


their country. The whole ship’s crew were 
imperilled on Jonah’s account; and so the 
nation may be imperilled on the Church's 
account. As she has not met her high re- 
sponsibilities, God may thus chastise her; 
he may thus deprive her of privileges, crip- 
ple her resources, and teach her that with- 


' hopes had not been delusion. 


characterized by soundness in the faith, peace, 
and charity. Another of the missionary 
churches has become self-sustaining. 

The Rev. George W. Lane, and Stephen 
Lockwood, ruling elder, were appointed Com- 
missioners to the General Assembly; and the 
Rev. Arthur Burtis, D. D., and Abel W. Page, 
ruling elder, were appointed alternates. After 
public worship on Wednesday evening, the 
Presbytery adjourned to meet at Alden, on 
the fourth Tuesday of June. 


RELIGIOUS DEPRESSION. 


It is the strange truth that some of the 
highest of God’s servants are tried with 
darkness on the dying bed. Theory would 
say, when a religious man is laid up for his 
last struggle, ‘‘Now he is alone for deep 
communion with God.” Fact very often says: 
‘‘No; now he is alone, as his master was be- 
fore him in the wilderness, to be tempted of 
the devil.” Look at Joho in imagination, 
and yon would say: ‘‘Now his rough pil- 
grimage is done. He is quiet; he is out of 
tthe world, with the rapt foretaste of heaven 
in his soul. Look at John in fact. He is 
agitated, sending to Christ, not able to rest, 
grim doubt wrestling with his soul, misgiv- 
ing, for one last, black hour, whether all his 
There is one 
thing we remark here by the way; Doubts 


| often come from inactivity. We cannot give 


the philosophy of it, but this is the fact— 
Christians who have nothing to do but to sit 


thinking of themselves, meditating, senti- 


mentalizing (or mysticizing), are almost sure 
to become the prey of dark, black misgiv- 
ings. John struggling in the desert needs 
no proof that Jesus is the Christ. John 
shut up, became morbid and doubtful imme- 
diately. Brethren, all this is very marvel- 
ous. We are mysteries; but here is the 
history of it all; for’sadness, for suffering, 
for misgiving, there is no remedy but stir- 
riag and doing. —J/?obertson. 


DR. CUMMING ON 4HE OLD YEAR. 


Dr. Cumming recently delivered a lecture 
at the National Scotch Church, Crown-court, 
Covent-garden, London, his subject being 
‘‘A Retrospect of the Year.” Having se- 
lected as his text Romans xiii. 12, ‘The 
night is far spent, the day is at hand,” he 
proposed to inquire what were the symptoms 
that the night was passing away. After re- 
-capitulating his well-known views with re- 
yard to the prophetic dates, the Rev. Doctor 
referred to the critical state of affairs in 
Syria and Palestine. The Emperor of Rus- 
sia had there 350,000 members of the Greek 
Church who were looking to him, while 
there were looking to the Emperor of the 
French 250,000 Roman Catholics. Con- 
sidering the love he had for annexation, it 
was not improbable that the Eldest Son of 
the Church—a very naughty son the Pope 
frequently found him—would, at no distant 
time, consider that it would be well to an- 
nex Syria to France. This annexation, if 
attempted, would tead to a general war, for 
it would constantly be asked who was to 
have Palestine, which was the gangway to 
India. Another evidence that the night 
was passing away might be fonnd in Tur- 
key; for in Turkey in Europe there were 
now nine millions of professing Christians, 
while there were only two-and-a-half mil- 
lions of Mohammedans. Another evidence 
was to be found in the opening of China to 
the Christian missionary. Another evidence 
of the passing away of the night was to 
be found in Ituly. When he preached at 
Exeter Hall, not long since, when his 
own church was beiog enlarged, he stated 
his conviction that the power of the Pope 
was on the eve of dissolution. Some of the 
newspapers made a capital out of it, and 
ridiculed the idea that the mightiest power 


holding from Ged is robbery, and sooner cr 


in Europe was in danger, but now the poor 


rulers simply, but by the providence of 


the evening. These able and eloquent dis- 


old man, the Pope, in his allocution was 
lifting up his hands in despair, and calling 
upon his foes as well as his friends for as- 
sistance. At present France appeared to 
be the protector of the Pope, but they 
might depend upon it that the French 
army was merely in Rome as a gaoler to 
the Pope, the intention being to despoil 
him of bis temporalities. The Pope cer- 


tainly would not continue in Rome without ° 


temporal power, and the absence of the 
Pope from Rome would be the virtual dis- 
solution of the whole Roman Catholic sys- 
tem. With regard to home affairs, the 
Rev. Doctor argued “the day” is at hand 
by evidences gathered from the revivals in 
Ireland, as well as the progress of religion 
in England and Scotland—eminent men as 
well as unlettered persons being engaged in 


preaching in theatres, concert-rooms, from 


omnibuses and cabs, and from the corners 
of the streets—as well as from the general 
spread of education among all classes of the 
people. 


~ 


THE LIVING WORD. 


On the door of the great mosque in the 
old city of Damascus are inscribed these 
remarkable words, «Thy kingdom, O Christ, 
is an everlasting kingdom, and thy domin- 
ion endureth throughout all generations.” 
For twelve centuries that mosque, once a 
Christian church, has ranked among the 
very holiest sanctuaries in the Mohamme- 
dan world. l'oftwelve centuries the name 
of Christ bas been regularly blasphemed in 
it, and the disciples of Christ have been 
regularly cursed in it. The inscription, 
nevertheless, has remained, unimpaired by 
time, undisturbed by man, as if to prove 
that no amount of human power, that no 
refinement of human cruelty, could destroy 
Christ’s kingdom. That inscription was 
unknown during the long reign of Moham- 
medan intolerance and oppression; but just 
at the time when religious liberty was par- 
tially restored, and Christian missionaries 
were enabled to establish a church in that 
city, it was again brought to light, and 
served to encourage them in their work of 
faith and labour of love, remembering and 
applying the prophecy—* And they shall 
build the old wastes, they shall raise up 
the former desolations, and they shall re- 
pair the waste cities, the desolations of 
many generations.” Isa. Ixi. 4.—Central 


Presb. 
- 
THE THRONE OF GRACE. 

If you want your spiritual life to be more 
healthy and vigorous, you must just come 
more boldly to the throne of grace. The 
secret of your weakness is your little faith 
and little prayer. The fountain is unseal- 
ed, but you only sip a few drops. 
bread of life is befure you, yet you only eat 
afew crumbs. The treasury of heaven is 
open, but you only take a few pence. O! 
man of little faith, wherefore do you doubt ? 
Awake to know your privileges; awake and 
sleep no longer. 

Tell me not of spiritual hunger, and 
thirst, and poverty, so long as the throne 
of grace is before you. Say rather you are 
proud, and will not come to it as a poor 
sinner; say rather you are slothful, and 
will not take pains to get more. Cast 
aside the grave-clothes of pride that still 
hang around you. Throw off that Egyptian 
garment of indolence which ought not to 
have“been brought through the Red Sea. 

Away with that unbelief which ties and 
paralyzes your tongue. You are not strait- 
ened in God, but in yourself. Come boldly 
to the throne of grace, where the Father is 
ever waiting to give, and Jesus stands by 
Him to intercede. Come boldly, for you 
may, all sinful as you are, if you come in 
the name of the great High Priest. 

Come boldly and ask largely, and you 
shall have abundant answers; mercy like a 
river, and grace and strength like a mighty 
stream. Come boldly, and you shall have 
supplies exceeding all you can ask or think. 
Hitherto you have asked nothing; ask and 
receive, that your joy may be full.—J. C. 


Ryle. 


THE WALDENSES AND THE BIBLE. 


There is no more striking testimony to 
the Divine origin of the holy Scriptures 
than is to be found in the history of the 
Bible itself. This is fully illustrated in the 
work of an English lady, called “‘The Book 
and its Story,” recently published by the 
Carters, which shows how the revelation of 
God to man has been preserved amid the 
changes which have swept nations and 
cities from existence. It contains much 
valuable information, important to every 
student and teacher of the Bible, and can- 
not fail to inspire a deeper reverence for it 
as “the word of God which liveth and 
abideth for ever.” 

The history of the past shows how kings 
and rulers, nations and sects, have been 
made, in God’s hand, the unconscious in- 
strument of perpetuating and transmitting 
pure and entire the story of his love. We 
select a single illustration of the manner in 


which one people, the Waldenses, were — 


made the preservers of God’s holy word at 
atime when the fierce fires of persecution 
were kindled to consume it. 

‘‘The Waldenses were more remarkable 
than any other people on the face of the 
earth for the large portions of Scripture 
which they committed to memory. Scrip- 
ture was their al/; and as the Jews trea- 
sured the manuscripts of the Old Testa- 
ment, and carried them every where in their 
wanderings, often, as in the persecutions of 
Spain, winding them round their bodies, to 
part with them only with their lives; so 
these Waldenses laid up rich portions alike 
from the Old and New Testaments in their 
hearts, so that they could not be taken from 
them. The preparation of their pastors for 
the ministry consisted in learning by heart 
the Gospels of Matthew and John, all the 
Kpistles, and most of the writings of David, 
Solomon, and the prophets. 

‘‘[t was reckoned, in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, that a fair copy of the 
Bible, from a convent, would have cost 
more than sixty pounds ($300) of our 
money, for the writing only; and that a 
skilful scribe could not complete one in less 
than ten months. Very precious, there- 
fore, was every single portion; and as their 
enemies seized upon and burnt every copy 
of which they could hear, societies of young 
persons were formed in the Vaudois val- 
leys, every member of which was trusted 
to preserve in his memory a certain num- 
ber of chapters; and when they assembled 
for worship, which they did with all possi- 
ble precaution, from great distances, in 
some hidden mountain gorge, these new 
Levites, standing before the face of the 
minister, would recite, one after another, 
the chapters of the priceless book, for 
which they often paid the price of blood. 
Upon this Church of the Book came down, 
for century after century, the heaviest ven- 
geance of the Church of Rome.” 

A striking instance of their devotion to 
the Bible is recorded of the inhabitants of 
two valleys, who, on the 21st of January, 


The> 


1561, having been ordered to go to mass, 
or be subjected to fire, to sword, to cord, 
the Pope’s three arguments, met to con- 
sider what should be dove. In the midst 
of the kneeling people, the minister pro- 
nounced these words :—‘ We here promise, 
our hands on the Bible, and in the solemn 
presence of Gud, to maintain the Bible 
whole and alone, though it be at the peril 
of our lives, in order that we may transmit 
it to our children pure as we received it 
from our fathers.’ One hundred and 
thirty years afterwards, when they returned 
to the valleys from which they had been 
exiled, they met again on this very spot, 
the hill of Sibaond, and renewed the same 
oath to God and each other.—Am. Mess. 


HASTE, TRAVELLER, HASTE! 


Haste, traveller, haste! the night comss on, 

And many a shining hour is gone; | 

The storm is gathering in the west, 

And thou art far from home and rest ; 
Haste, traveller, haste ! 


O far from home thy footsteps stray, 
Christ is the life, and Christ the way, 
And Christ the light. Yon setting sun 
Sinks ere the noon is scarce begun; 
Ifaste, traveller, haste! 


The rising tempest sweeps the sky, 
The rains descend, the winds are hizh, 
The waters swell, and death and fear. 
Beset thy path, no refuge near; 
Haste, traveller, haste! 


O yes, a shelter you may gain, 

A cover from the wind and rain— — 
A hiding-place, a rest, a home— 

A refuge from the wrath to come; 

3 Ilaste, traveller, haste! 


Then linger not in all the plain ; 

Flee for thy life, the mountain gain ; 

Look not behind, make no delay; 

O speed thee, speed thee on thy way ; 
Haste, traveller, haste ! 


Poor, lost, benighted soul, art thou 
Willing to find salvation now? 
There yet is hope, hear mercy’s call— 
Truth, life, light, way, in Christ is all ; 
Haste, traveller, haste ! 
— Bonar. 


THE GOSPEL IN INDIA. 


Dr. Winslow, the missionary, reports the 
addition of five persons, by profession of the 
Christian faith, to his church in Madras. 
Ile gives an interesting view of progress dur- 
ing twenty-four years. Vernacular preach- 
ing has increased fifty-fold in that period; 
and the improvement in the character of 
the churches, and the efficiency of the 
agency employed, has been great. 

There are sixty thousand nominal Chris- 
tians in Tinnevelly and Travancore. The 
revivals in those provinces seem to go for- 
ward, and with less of the physical prostra- 
tions which attended their beginning. 

Mr. Cornelius, a native minister on the 
island of Karadive, connected with the field 
of the Ceylon mission, writes contrasting 
the great difficulties which he encountered 
in commencing his labours with the present 
facilities and encouragements which he is 
able to report. Visiting Madras by a ldnd 
journey, he speaks as follows of what he 
saw on the way:—‘‘ Many of the temples 
are gradually going to ruin; their towers, 
walls, and the rooms in which the idols ait, 
are broken, and many of the idols that were 
formerly carried out with great parade, are 
now resting in their places with no one to 
wipe and clean them. I was present in a 
court in which a case was being tried 
against the managers of a temple for steal- 
ing the idols and their ornaments. Several 
kinds. of cars, not less than eighteen feet in 
height, and which were once drawn with 
great pomp and parade, are now resting, 
and some of them have been so neglected 
that they can be used only for fuel. Low- 
caste people, who were not formerly permit- 
ted to enter the enclosures of the temples, 
now go freely, without any hindrance. 
Who shall say that these changes are not 
preparations for the extension of the king- 
dom of heaven?” 

The decision of Lord Elphinstone and 
Council on the right of Christian converts 
to use water from the public tanks, notwith- 
standing their loss of caste, has been con- 
firmed by the English Government. The 
effect of this decision is to place adherents 
to the religion of the Queen of Great Britain 
on a level, before the law, with the highest 
caste of Hindooism! 


Missionary College at Basle, Switzerland. 


BY REV. H. M. SCUDDER. 


I visted Basle the other day. I lodged 
for the night in the Missionary College 
there. Let me tell you a little about this 
noble institution. It is purely of a mission- 
ary character. It has eight professors. 
Ninety-six young men are: training there 
for foreign fields. No one is received who 
does not intend to be a missionary. It sus- 
tains forty-eight male missionaries in India. 
With their character I am well acquainted. 
We have no abler nor more devoted men in 
the East: It also has thirty men in West- 
ern Africa, and three in China. Day after 
to-morrow it sends out fifteen persons by the 
overland route to India, eight ordained men 
and seven ladies. ‘The course of study in 
this institution occupies six years. The 
students are thoroughly drilled in Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew, and receive also a 
partial training in English. I attended 
morning prayers, and was deeply interest- 
ed. First a hymn was sung. Sweet were 
the words. ‘hey ran something in this 
way: 

“ Now is the true light come, 

And the weary night is gone by.” 
It was melodiously uttered, for German stu- 
dents know how to sing. After the hymn, 
the professor whose turn it was to lead the 
day, stood up and prayed. He then read 
out of the annual text-book of the Mora- 
vians, the Scripture citation for the day 
with the verse of a hymn. This was fol- 
lowed by a chapter from the Bible, and a 
short exposition. Then all the students 
arose, and one of their number offered an 
earnest, simple prayer. The room rang 
with a closing verse of song, and they dis- 
persed. Since I came to Switzerland I 
have been over the Wengern Alp, and I 
have climbed the Gorner Grat, and my eye 
has rested upon landscapes of rare beauty 
and surpassing grandeur; but as I stood in 
the chapel of the Missionary College at 
Basle, in front of those ninety-six disciples 
of Jesus, all of whom have girded their 
loins for a career among the heathen, I 
thought the sight—being a spectacle of 
grace sweet and sublime—far transcended 
any natural landscape on which I had ever 
gazed. Among those young men were 
three Hindus and four Africans. My 
heart yearned toward those dear brethren 
who are fitting themselves for labour among 
their countrymen as ordained missionaries. 
As I looked upon these young men I sweet- 
ly realized the brotherhood that there is in 
Jesus; and as [ witnessed the spirit which 
moved them, my soul was stirred within me, 
and I sighed and thought, When shall we 
see such an institution in my own dear 
land? 

This missionary institution has been very 


successful. It numbers nineteen hundred 
commuvicants in India. Its origin, too, is 
worthy of note. In the time of the old 
Napoleonic wars, Basle was invested, and 
threatened with bombardment. One of the 
pastors of the town assembled a few Chris- 
tians in his house to pray that the impend- 
ing destruction might be averted. The 
prayer was heard. Only one sbell was 
thrown into the town, and nothing more 
was don®. That shell is still preserved, a 
memorial of the deliverance. The minister 
then proposed that a thank-offering should 
be made to God.for this gracious interposi- 
tion. This met with cordial assent, and 
somy Mamelukes among the Russian troo 
which shortly after passed through Basle, 
directed attention to the heathen world, and 
it was determined the offering should con- 
sist in the founding of a missionary institu- 
tion. This was done, and for many years 
the college thus originated educated mis- 
sionaries for other societies, but ss it en- 
larged, it grew itself into a great missionary 
society, which has already erected many 
Christian churches in heathendom. 

The building which I visited is a new 
one, just raised ata cost of five hundred 
thousand francs. It is built of stone, is 
neat and spacious, having ample accommo- 
dations for the professors and their families, 
and for all the students. Most of the mo- 
ney for it was given by a single individual, 
asitizen of Basle, who was converted a few 
years ago, and who exhibited his joy in 
Christ by sending immediately one hundred 
thousand francs to the Basle Mission, that 
he might help in sending the gospel to the 
heathen. This was but bis first step. He 
supplemented this early gift by others, and 
the grand edifice, the finest in Basle, stands 
there a memorial of his love, for he himself 
has gone home to heaven. Would that 
some of our wealthy converts in America 
would exhibit a similar liberality in the joy 
of their salvation. Connected with this 
great building stand two lesser edifices, one 
of which contains the boys, and-the other 
the girls sent home from the missionaty 
families, the support and education of these 
children being assumed by the institution. 
—The Sower. 


CHRIST’S CARE FOR US. 


Mow consoling the thought that if no- 
body else cares for us, Christ does! In the 
vicissitudes of life, there are times in the 
experience of every one, when this truth 
has a peculiar appropriateness, especially to 
the Christian. When troubles come—when 
friends prove false, and desert him, or are 
snatched away by death, then how sweet 
the assurance that he has a “Friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother’—one that 
will take him up when father and mother 
forsake him. 


“ Yes, for me, for me he careth.” 


Christ cares for the sinner; else he would 
not die for him—he would not stand at the 
mercy-seat and plead for him. We know 
that he has the tenderest love and compas- 
sion for him, by what he has done for him, 
just as we know a mother’s love by her un- 
tiring sacrifices. Christ’s mission was espe- 
cially to sinners. He came to call them to 
repentance, not the righteous. He came to 
seek and save the lost. He even died for 
sloners. 

He especially cares for Christians. They 
are his, and he is theirs, by an intimate 
spiritual communion. They are adopted 
into his family, and he dwelleth with them. 

“Yes, in me, in me he dwelleth, 
1 in him, and he in me.” 


His love to them is impartial, unchange- 
able, permanent, so that it can always be 
depended upon in the most trying circum- 
stances of toil, endurance, and sorrow. ‘I 


will be with you always, even unto the end 


of the world.” 

How highly we should prize such a 
friend! Who does not? Who would not 
be true to him? Who would not consecrate 
himself to his service, and strive by a life 
of self-denial and faithfulness to please him 
in all things? Every Christian should be 
ashamed of indifference and inactivity in 
the cause of such a Friend. 


Mournful Intelligence from the South 
African Mission. 


A letter from the intrepid missionary, 
Robert Moffat, to the London Missionary 
Society, communicates some mournful in- 
telligence. It is dated from Kurumurn, 
November 12, 1860. 

“It is only four days since I forwarded a 
letter to you, which contained all the infor- 
mation which had then reached us respect- 
ing the Makololo brethren. It was favour- 
able; but, alas! alas! it was only to lift us 
up that we might be plunged into the depths 
of sorrow. Alas! Helmore, the amiable, 
the unwearied, and apostolic Helmore, and 
his devoted wife, are no more inhabitants ot 
this lower world. This distressing intelli- 
gence has just reached us by one of our 
people, who had been on an elepbant bunt 
as far as the Victoria Falls on the Zambeze. 
He there met with some, people from Lin- 
yanti, who, when asked respecting the wel- 
fare of the missionaries, replied, in the 
phraseology of the country, that they were 
all dead with the fever; and, commencing 
with the name of the first victim, said Hel- 
more died, then his wife, next two of his 
children, then the suckling of Mrs. Price; 
the next was Malatsi, a man of this station, 
Mr. Price’s wagon-driver; the next, Tabe, 
of Lekatlong, who had accompanied Mr. 
Helmore to render him what assistance he 
could; ‘and the last that seems to have died 
was a servant of the Bakhatla tribe. The 
son of Tabe was in a dying state, and not 
affording the slightest hope of recovery. . . 
Just ten days after the relation of these 
events to Joseph Aaron (our informant), 
Dr. Livingstone arrived at the ‘Victoria 
Falls, accompanied by his brother and Dr. 
Kirk. .. Dr. Livingstone was, as well might 
be expected, deeply affected with the news 
of the death of so many of the Mission par- 


ty, and regretted much that he had not . 


been able to come at an earlier period, as 
he possessed a very efficacious remedy for 
the fever.” | 


THE HISTORY OF THOUSANDS. 


Thousands of men breathe, move, and 
live—pass off the stage of life, are heard of 
no more. Why? They do not a particle 
of good in the world, and none were bless- 
ed by them, none could point to them as 
the instrument of their redemption; not a 
word they spoke could be recalled, and so 
they perished ; their light went out in dark- 
ness, and they were not remembered more 
than the insect of yesterday. Will you 
thus live and die, O man, immortal? Live 
for something. Do good, and leave behind 
you a@ monument of virtue that the storm 
of time can never destroy. Write your 
name in kindness, and love, and mercy, on 
the hearts of thousands you come in contact 
with, year by year; you will never be 

n. No; your name, your deeds, 
be as legible on the hearts you leave be- 
hind as the stars on the brow of evening. 
Good deeds will shine as the stars of hea- 
ven.—Dr. Chalmers. 
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‘BATURDAY; January 26, 1861. 


PRINTED DIRECTIONS. 


Y¥ act of Congress we are now permitted 
7 to print the date at which the subscription 
to our paper expires, s0 that each subscriber 
oan find his account every week on his paper. 

A small printed label, pasted on the margin 
of the folded sheet, or the name printed on the 
paper, gives the eubecriber’s name, together 
with an exact statement of his account, It will 
be anderstood that the date printed on the paper 
or label is the date up to which the paper has been 
paid for ; and as our terms are payment in ad- 
vance, our friends will readily ascertain whether 
they are in our debt, or whether they have paid 
the amount of their subscription, bya moment's 


_ reference to their papers. When new pay- 


ments are made the date will be changed to 
correspond with the amount paid. Each sub- 
scriber, by this arrangement, is always ap 
prised of the state of his account, and unplea- 
sant misunderstandings are avoided. We shall 
discontinue the sending of written receipts, 
(except at a special request, inclosing a post- 
agestamp,) as the paper mailed the week 
after the money has been received, will 
give the date up to which the payment 


- is renewed, and the subscriber has on his 


paper an ever-ready and legal receipt, which is 
not liable to be mislaid. If in any case these 
dates should not agree with receipts in the 
‘hands of subscribers, we will cheerfully correct 
them when the fact is made known to us. 

pay In remittances for the Presbyterian, 
please send the fraction of a dollar only in 
three or one cent postage stamps—10 and 12 
cent stamps are of no use to us. For a single 


year a $2} gold piece is the very best remit- 


tance. 

Taz CONVENTION FOR PRAYER.—The 
Convention of Ministers and Elders for 
prayer and conference, the call to which 
appeared in this paper some time ago, 
assembled in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on 
the 15th inst., and was in session two days. 
It was opened with a sermon by the Rev. 
James I. Brownson, D. D., of Washington, 
Pennsylvania, when the Rey. Dr. Beattie, 
of Steubenville, Ohio, was elected Chair- 
man. Over two hundred delegates were in 
attendance, and the proceedings were cha- 
racterized by great solemnity and earnest- 
ness. It is hoped that much good pill 
result to the churches represented by this 
fraternal conference, and that the fruits of 
the fervent prayers there offered will speed- 
ily appear in extensive revivals of religion, 
and in a more elevated standard of piety 
among God’s people. 

DEDICATION IN DetRoIT.—From a De- 
troit daily paper we learn that the new 
Westminster Church was dedicated on Sab- 
bath, 13th inst. to the purposes of Christian 
‘worship, under the. charge of the Rev. 
Henry Neill, pastor of the church and con- 
gregation. The services were solemn and 
impressive, and were attended by a large 
audience, composed of the congregation 
and of members of other congregations in 
the city. The church, although small and 
plain in comparison with some of the other 
churches of the city, is very attractive in 
appearance, and the fittings are unusually 
tasteful. It will seat about four hundred 
persons, and on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion was crowded to its greatest capacity. 
The pulpit was occupied by a number of 
clergymen belonging to other denomina- 
tions. The opening prayer was offered up 
by the Rev. Mr. Jacokes, and a selection 
from the Scriptures was read by the Rev. 
Mr. Balmer. Mr. Neill preached the dedi- 
cation sermon. The discourse was an ex- 
position of the faith and polity of the Pres- 
byterian Church. The text was from Hag- 
gai ii. 4, “For I am with you, saith the 
Lord of hosts.” 

CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, GE- 
New York.—On Sabbath, 13th 
inst. the Rev. F. De W. Ward, pastor of 
the above church, delivered his second an- 
niversary sermon. In it he stated the fol- 
lowing facts. The society was organized 
on the 21st of October, 1858—the parish 
contains ninety-five families, and the church 
numbers one hundred and sixty members, 
and the Sabbath-school one hundred and 
twenty pupils. The contributions made 
during the year in behalf of the various 
Boards of the Church, the Bible, Bethel, 
and other benevolent societies and home 
interests, amount to $2000. Measures are 
projecting which will, ere long, relieve the 
society from an indebtedness incurred in 
purchasing land, erecting a large and com- 
modious edifice, with the necessary sur- 
roundings without and fixtures within. 
Mainly through the efforts of this society, 
the Geneseo Academy endowment of fifteen 
thousand dollars is secured, so that this 
Institution is a fixture in our midst. The 
buildings and grounds are to be much im- 
proved with the opening of spring. <A 
year since the church edifice was dedicated 
to the worship:of the Triune Jehovah; a 
discourse of great ability having been 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Murray of Eli- 
zabeth City, New Jersey. We understand 
that the church and society was never in a 
more prosperous condition than at the pre- 
sent time. 


THE STORM. 


HE Ship of State, which was recently 
sailing in such quiet grandeur, with 

her proud flag flapping in the favouring 
breeze above her, is now encountering a 
tempest which threatens to tear asunder 
her timbers and leave her a wreck. In 
the emergency, which calls for the most 
skilful seamanship, her dancer is increased 
by the wild confusion and seeming infatua- 
tion of her crew. Every one wishes to 


assume the post of Commander, and each 


one noisily exclaims, that unless his direc- 
tions are obeyed a fatal catastrophe must 
result. One contends that the masts must 
be cut away, and another that more sail 
must be put; one asserts that she is run- 
ning on a lee-shore, and the breakers may 
be distinctly heard; another, that she is 
only rolling in deep waters, and that soon 
she will come right and obey her helm; 
some are for relying on the boats and 
abandoning the old craft, while many 
others look on in silent despair. There 
are hopeful ones, who think they can see 
favourable indications of an abatement of 
the storm, and pray that the crew may 
become calm enough to listen to reason, 
and aid, by their united efforts, in putting 
the ship into her right course, when the 
partial damages may be repaired, and the 
danger be overpast and gone. Many, too, 
while not disposed to diminish their own 
efforts for sefety, mainly depend on the 
power of the Supreme Being who governs 
the winds and waves, and who, by his word, 
can produce a great calm. 


A TURKISH COURT. 


TRIAL OF THE DRUSE CHIEFS. 


E have a letter from Dr. Leybarn, 
dated at Beirut, December 20th, 

which will be given to our readers in its 
proper place in his travelling correspond- 
evce. As matter of current interest, how- 
ever, we herewith insert by anticipation 
that- portion of his letter which refers to 
the Turkish Court trying the Druse Chiefs. 
He states in the same letter that he had 
met on the Damascus road, a few evenings 
before, a detachment of Turkish soldiers, 
having in charge fifty manacled Druse pri- 
soners, just arrested; the largest number 
yet brought at one time to Beirut for trial. 


Berrut, December 20th, 1860. 
Among the many favours which our 
Awerican Consul, Mr. Johnson, has shown 
us since our arrival in Beirut, is his giving 
us the opportunity to attend the Turkish 
Court for the trial of the murderous Druses. 


Having obtained Fuad Pasha’s. permission | 


to be present, Mr. Johnson conducted us 
thither, preceded, oriental fashion, by his 
janizary, with his staff of office. In pass- 
ing the Turkish sentinels they presented 
arms, and the officials of the court cleared 
the way and thitew open the doors, intro- 
ducing us with no little ceremony. The 
high functionaries saluted us as we entered, 
and assigned usa place of honour beside 
themselves. The court-room is an oblong 
square of moderate size, with a divan at 
one end, on which was seated the « Mufti’ 
or judge, in a white turban and black robe, 
with his feet tucked under him. He is a 
fat, well-kept looking man, and as he speaks 
no language but Turkish, and the trial is 
conducted in Arabic, he has ample oppor- 
tunity for enjoying the cigarettes he is in- 
cessantly sméking. On his left sit three 
high government officials, in European uni- 
form—the Governor-General of Syria, the 
Admiral-General of the Turkish Navy, and 
one of the Sultan’s Cabinet Ministers from 
Constantinople. On the judge’s right is 
the « Cadi,” or religious judge, in a white 
turban, black robe, and bright yellow slip- 
pers, and smoking a long chibouque, the 
bowl of which rests in a brass pan on the 
rich Turkish carpet. One or two of the 
other dignitaries are enjoying similar pipes. 
To the left of the Cadi are the clerks of 
the Court. The other persons in the room 
are chiefly the criminals on trial, the Ma- 
ronite witnesses, and ourselves. 

As soon as we were seated the Governor- 
General sent one of the janizaries to us with 
a box of cigarettes and matches. Of course 
we had to light these, and do our part in 
the general smoking. In a few minutes 
another janizary presented us with tiny 
cups of coffee. This ceremony over, we 
were free to attend to the trial. As it was 
known twé=days before that the American 
Consul was to be present that day, with a 
party of his fellow-countrymen, I am in- 
clined to think the court favoured us by 
bringing on trial several of the chief cul- 
prits. One of them, Abd-el-Melek, is un- 
derstood to have been the originator of the 
whole work of butchery and devastation. 
When we entered, another of the most 
prominent of the Druse sheiks was being 
tried—a man who has the credit of hav- 
irg quaffed more than his share of Chris- 
tian blood. He is apparently about sixty- 
five years old, with a dark, wulatto-like 
complexion, grey beard and whiskers, and 
black eyes and eye-brows. He wore a 
yellowish white robe, occupied a chair in 
the middle of the room, and when not talk- 
ing sat with his hands crossed before him, 
looking as if he felt grave matters were on 
hand. To his left, against the wall, sat 
three or four Maronite witnesses, testifying 
against him. Turkish courts allow great 
freedom of speech, and it was indulged in 
on this occasion. The criminal and the 
witnesses not unfrequently get into a hot 
war of words, the one vehemently accusing, 
and the other as earnestly remonstrating 
and denying. At times the judge and the 
clerks would be in an earnest colloquy at 
their end of the room, whilst the criminal 
and the witnesses were carrying on their 
battle at the other part of the field. The 
old Sheik criminal has a high-pitched voice, 
and when he becomes animated and speaks 
rapidly his Arabic comes out with a pecu- 
liar piercing sound. After, perhaps, half 
an hour, he was sent out to give place to 
another culprit, the fashion being to carry 
on the trials of several at the same time. 
It is thought probable that when judgment 
is given in the case of this old man, that 
hoary head will fall before the sword of 
the executioner. As he passed out he 
made the oriental salutation to the court. 

Next was ushered in the chief assassin 
of all. Abd-el-Melek, who, because of his 
sagacity and influence amongst his people, 
is called «the pen of the Druses.” He 
enters with the oriental salutation, is an 
older looking man than the previous crimi- 
nal, and shuffles along as if be has not 
the free use of his limbs. He has a sort 
of rusty cloth capote over his ordinary 
dress, his grey hair is trimmed short, and 
his white beard flows down over his breast. 
His expression is anxious, uneasy, uncom- 
fortable, and he was very earnest in his 
asseverations and remonstrances. Once, 
when one of the witnesses was making 
very damaging statements, the old sheik 
turned to him most appealingly, saying, 
«OQ, my son, my dear son, do not say 
that.”” This witness was almost the only 
man of his village who escaped. Abd-el- 
Melek contends that he himself was pro- 
tecting a Christian village elsewhere at the 
very time these crimes were committed; 
and, I believe, this is true. But it.was a 
mere ruse, as while elsewhere himself, he 
sent off all the members of his family to do 
the work of fire and sword; and even the 
women of his harem were busy cutting the 
poor Christians to pieces, some of whom 
they almost literally hewed into mince- 
meat. After this blood-stained man had 
been kept his allotted time before the 
court, he also was sent away, and another 
of the accused, his own brother, a thin, 
scrawny, grey-bearded, wretched-looking 
little old man, with his head almost buried 
in a monstrous turban, was brought in. 
He also was one of the prominent actors in 
the appalling tragedies. Before the court 
had finished with him, we made our salaams 
and left, the Governor-General and his 
associates very politely rising as we retired. 

Whether or not all of these wretched 
creatures, and how muny of the scores of 
others in prison here, will suffer death, no- 
body can tell. It is supposed that Fuad 
Pasha is procrastinating the trials as much 
as possible, in order to see what the great 
European powers will decide on as to the 
disposal of Syria, before he takes any 
more heads off. If they are to take pos- 
session, he will probably let them do all 
that work themselves. It is a remarkable 


‘fact, that as yet not one Druse has been exe- 


cuted. The two hundred who suffered 
death at Damascus were all Moslems. 
Multitudes of the poor refugees still 
linger here, crowded together in small 
houses and apartments, and _ frequently 
standing about the streets in groups, 
apparently not knowing what to do with 
themselves. Dr. Thompson distributed 


two thousand garments to the poor crea- | 
tures this afternoon. . To give you an idea ° 


of the change which has come over the 
worldly condition of some of these perse- 
cuted people, I may mention that among 


the refugees is a gentleman who had been 


accustomed to live in such affluence at 
Damascus as to have not only silver but 
gold plate for his table; and lagt year, 
when the American Ambassador from Con- 
stantinople was on a tour through Syria, 
he entertained him with great munificence 
at his house. That very man is now here 
so poor that he has had scarcely a rag to 
cover him, and had to be furnished with 
even the humble bed he sleeps on. Every 


thing was swept away by the devastations | 


of the demon Druses and Moslems. To 
provide for these sufferers much more 
money will still be needed, and it is to be 
hoped will be promptly forthcoming. 


THE TER-CENTENARY ABROAD. 


ROM our foreign exchanges we receive 
‘ interesting accounts of the meetings 
held in Great Britain and Ireland in com- 
memoration of the Ter-Centenary of the 
First General Assembly. Commeworative 
services were held in almost every city, 
town, and village of Scotland, clergymen 
of all denominations taking part enthusias- 
tically in the proceedings. In Kdinburgh 
especially it was a great day. Agreeably 
to a recommendation of the magistrates, 
the shops were generally closed, and there 
was an almost entire suspension of business. 
Sermons were preached by the pastors of 
the churches, and. union meetings were 
held, where stirring addresses were deliver- 
ed. In Glasgow, it was observed with 
similar enthusiasm; business having also 
been partly suspended. In London, for 
the first time since the disruption, the 
Established, Free, and United Presbyterian 
Churches joined in a commemorative ser- 
vice. Among the speakers who participated 
were Drs. Lorimer, Cumming, Hamilton, 
Chalmers, King, and others. Dr. Cumming 
expressed the hope that these three branches 
of the Presbyterian family would soon be 
thoroughly united into one church. The 
day was also celebrated ian Ireland—in Bel- 
fast, Dublin, and other places—and among 
them at Carrickfergus, where the first Re- 
formed church was organized, and where 
William IIL. first landed on that island. 
Thus was the 20th of December fitly ob- 
served by the children of the Kirk of Scot- 
land every where. 
bition of the wisdom, and work, and worth 
of the martyrs and confessors of the Scot- 
tish Reformation. 


ARE WE GROWING WORSE? 


T is a habit of many to deplore the great 
increase of irreligion and immorality in 

our country. We hear the remark made 
almost daily, that the present generation of 
the American people is worse than any that 
preceded it—that infidelity and crime are 
now more fearfully prevalent than ever be- 
fore, and that the future promises only a 
specdy lapse into utter moral ruin. We 
do not doubt the sincere, convictions of 
those who thus believe, and we can clearly 
see on what these convictions are founded. 
There are certainly some directions in 
which immorality has increased, and where 
we are worse than our fathers were. There 
are some new forms of infidelity now preva- 
lent, producing most disastrous results. 
Corruption has crept into our party poll- 


tics, and consequently into our legislative 
halls, our courts of justice, and our execu-— 


tive chambers, so that we can fully believe 
that never before did our high positions of 
power and influence present a more melan- 
choly spectacle than now. The influx of a 
foreign population has greatly concentrated 
crime in our large cities, and is making it 
more conspicuous there day by day. The 
increase of wealth and fashion has undoubt- 
edly also had a demoralizing influence 
among those who stand in a prominent po- 
sition before the public. Imported Roman- 
ism, too, has multiplied its churches, has 
brought its superstition and ignorance 
among us, and has seemed to be a con- 
stantly growing power. 

We do not wonder that living among 
such exhibitions of immorality, which come 
to them with all the force of a present 
reality, many men thoughtlessly aver that 
our own age is worse than any that pre- 
ceded it. A natural reverence for our fathers, 
time’s mantle of forgetfulness thrown over 
the crimes and corruptions of former days, 
and the vivid impressions made by the im- 
moralities among which we walk day by 
day, are very apt to produce the conviction 
of which we have spoken. But is this con- 
viction a just one? Are we worse than we 
once were? Is our country really under- 
going a process of rapid moral deteriora- 
tion? Little as we have to boast of when 
we look upon the crime so fearfully preva- 
lent, and little as we are disposed to exult 
in any moral progress we have made, yet as 
we conceive that the honour of the gospel 
itself is involved in the question, it is im- 
portant that we should find out the exact 
truth. We know that nowhere else have 
such favourable conditions existed for the 
propagation of the gospel. Brought bither 
by a religious colony, it was at once laid at 


the foundation of all our institutions. It 


has always gone forth in entire liberty, 
uotrammeled by legislative interference— 
free to go any where, to assume any form, 
to propagate itself by any means, and using 
for its propagation a free pulpit, a free 
press, and all the resources of the various 
denominations of Christians. Thus accom- 
modating itself to all conditions and peca- 
liarities, surely we must believe that the 
gospel has never had a fairer field for 
its triumphs; and if, under these best of 
conditions for producing its legitimate ef- 
fects, the country has only grown worse, 
must it not be pronounced a failure? If 
there is now more infidelity, more wicked- 
ness, in proportion to the population, than 
there once was, while all the time the gos- 
pel has had free course, and churches, and 
Bible, tract, and missionary societies have 
been doing their utmost to give it its 
greatest efficiency, what other conclusion 
can we reach than that the gospel is not 
the transforming power that we supposed? 
If, on the other hand, the gospel is what it 
claims to be—if God’s people have met 
their responsibilities in any degreé as they 
should, a steady progress of the truth, and 
a marked advance of religion and morality, 
is what we must surely see. 

We are glad to know that indisputable 
facts prove that great progress has really 
been made. We have found quoted in 
the New York Evangelist from the Lu- 
theran Observer, certain statistics which 
have been collected with great care, and 
can be entirely relied upon. They set 
forth the fact that, in spite of all appear- 
ances to the contrary, the religious pro- 
gress of the country has been most grati- 
fying. The kind of proof brought forward 
is the proportion of church members to the 
whole population at different epochs, count- 
ing only those who have belonged to the 
several evangelical denominations. From 
these statistics we gather the following 
facts. In the year 1750, the proportion of 
church members to the whole population 
was one to thirteen. In 1775, before the 
coramencement of the Revolutionary war, 


It was a grateful recog- 
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the proportion had declined to one in siz- 
teen. The article then goes on to say: 
‘From the commencement of the war 


till 1792 the whole country was convulsed,, 


and the operations of the Christian religion 
impeded. Very little attention was given 
to the subject, and the number of profes- 
sors at the latter period to the entire popu- 
lation was one to eighteen. * * At this time 
French infidelity had spread to some ex- 
tent, and Unitarianism took its rise. Spi- 
ritual religion had greatly declined. About 
the year 1809 extensive and powerful revi- 
vals took place, and multitudes were gather- 
ed into the Church.” 

As the effect of these revivals, many of 
our Missionary, Tract, and Bible societies 
were brought into existence, and the whole 
Church was inspired with great activity in 
spreading the gospel among the destitute, 
so that in 1825 one out of every fourteen of 
the population was a professor of religion. 
The most marked progress, however, has 
been since that period; for, thirty year 
thereafter, in 1855, we have one professo 
of religion to six and three-eiyhths of the 
entire population, so wonderful had been 
theadvance of the gospel through the new 
instrumentalities made use of. The closing 
statement of the article is, that ‘within 
the last five years the accessions to church 
membership in thg several evangelical de- 
nominations has been so great that the 
church members now number one to five 
and a half of the entire population.” 

Thus the proportion of church members 
is now nearly three times what it was 
thirty-five years ago; and this in face of 
the great\influx during that time of a 
foreign population, which has brought with 
it almost excNsively either Romanism or 
infidelity. Thése statistics may undoubt- 
edly be relied upon, and they are excced- 
ingly encouraging. They show that in 
spite of all appearances to the contrary, the 
progress of the gospel in our country has 
been most wonderful. It may be that in 
some directions wickedness has increased, 
and in some places it may manifest itself 
more openly than ever before; but taking 
the whole country together, in view of the 
facts before us, we must conclude that the 
gospel has most gloriously vindicated its 
power in our midst. We would not boast 
of these results; rather have we reason to 
mourn that our instrumentality has been so 
feeble, and that with such a gospel, and 
such a field, the progress has not been even 
more striking. But let us recognize the 
trath as it is, and give all the glory to the 
grace of God. Let the blessings of the 
past give hope for the future; and in these 
dark days, let us try to find in the abund- 
ance of our spiritual blessings, the assurance 
of a brighter dawn yet to appear on our 
country’s horizon. After all, our firmest 
ground of confidence in our perpetuity as a 
nation, is the gospel we evjoy, and the 
institutions to which it has given birth. 


OBTAINING ONE’S WISH. 


BTAINING one’s wish does not gene- 
rally, in the end, prove what was ex- 
pected. At a distance, a landscape may 
appear a thing of beauty, as it rests under 
a summer sky, the silvery clouds with their 
golden borders gently floating over it, its 
villas reposing amidst shrubbery, its streams 
winding along through the meadows, and 
the herds grazing on the pastures; but on 
a nearer approach we may possibly find an 
impoverished soil, uncouth ‘Cottages, and 
stagnant marshes; no sign of thrift or com- 
fort, and little, if anything, which would 
prow pt the wish to make our residence there. 
Our hopes, contemplating the future, are 
very apt to dress up its objects with a beauty 


which turns out to be tinsel finery on a | 


nearer approach. Imagination is fully 
awake, and as it soars aloft, despises the 
cautions of a sober judgment. There is 
the object of desire upon which the heart 
is fixed; it must be what it seems to be; 
the very thing so essential to happiness. 
To be thwarted in the pursuit of it, to be 
arrested before we reach it by some adverse 
circumstance, stirs up the most painful 
anxieties of the soul. Nothing else, it is 
supposed, can possibly supply its place. 
So we are apt to think, so we reason. Let 
the object, however, be reached and grasped, 
does it realize our expectations? Is the 
distant view verified by the reality, as now 
closely and deliberately contemplated? Cer- 
tainly not always, certainly very rarely. 
The coveted object, as its colouring fades, 
and its distinctive features are more closely 
seen, is in danger of being divested of most 
of its once enchanting attributes. Imagi- 
nation proves itself a very jade of deception, 
hurrying its victims over bog and quagmire 
after an idle will-o’-the-wisp. The smitten 
lover dreams, and sighs, and poetizes, and 
accuses his cruel fate, which obstructs bis 
way to his idolized object. To lose it, will 
be to lose all; life has no other charm; 
all beauty is concentrated in that one ob- 
ject; that removed, the grave alone is left! 
Thousands of these romances are continually 
enacted, and most of them have a very 
sober ending. Once secured, has the ob- 
ject proved true to its imaginative portrai- 
ture? Doits angelic features bear handling? 
Will it bear inspection when it is brought 
out of the fleecy coverings with which we 
have invested it, into the broad glare of an 
honest sunlight? In many, alas! how 
many instances, the disappointment of a 


defeat in the pursuit, would have proved 


far more tolerable than the disappointments 
arising from possession. To thiok of an 
angel in poetry, turning out to be a sour 
and crabbed companion for life, fretting, 
complaining, storming, and withal untidy! 

There are other phrenzies besides those 
of love. There is Colleyius, the student 
and master of talent—the type of a class. 
IIe has been applauded in his boyhood for 
his precocity; he has run his curriculum 
with distinguished success; his soul has 
been fired with ambition, and he is resolved 
to astonish not only the present generation, 
but all future ones, by his splendid literary 
triumphs. This is his one object in life, 
and all soberer calculations are sent adrift. 
We are not supposing that disease and 


death may intervene to cut short his ex- | 


pectations, but that he shall reach his goal. 
He writes his books—they are famous— 
the critics carp at them, others applaud, 
few, comparatively, read them, and then as 
a crowning honour, they are to be entombed 
in a ‘complete edition of all the works” 
&c., to be laid on the shelf, that the public 
may pay attention to some other rising 
genius. Seekers of fame in other depart- 
ments may possibly realize some similar 
issue—that is, soon to be forgotten. The 
commercial man, anxious to fill his coffers, 
the tradesman, striving for preeminence, 
the politician, with his eye fixed on the 
highest round of the ladder, the libertine, 
bent on his criminal courses, may alike 
find, as thousands in these departments 
have found, that the greater their success, 
the more certain their misery. The very 
obtaining of their wish proves their punish- 
ment. 

This should not be condemned as a mor- 
bid view of human pursuits, but rather as 
a salutary deduction of experience. It is 
unquestionably true that, in the highest 
departments of buman life, the restless, 
anxious, and feverish efforts to reach what, 
by the individuals themselves, are regarded 
as the chief good, may be successful, and 


yet unsatisfactory; and while it is equally 


true, that in ordinary every-day life, the 
heart may be set on certain possessions, 
which, if obtained, would not bring the 
expected gratification; yet there may be 
excusable and even lawful desires, the grati- 
fication of which may be aimed at, with a 
religious submission to a higher and holier 
will. The man of business who forms his 
plans for success, without interposing ‘if 
God will, I will do this or that;’’ if the 
man of marked talents shall determine for 
himself the career he is to pursue, and the 
objects he is to achieve, without a similar 
reference to the Divine approbation; or if 
any shall enter upon their arrangements for 
the settlement of their domestic affairs, re- 
gardless of the Providence which rules and 
-overrules, there will evidently be disap- 
pointment, even should they obtain the out- 
ward objects of their wishes. These objects 


when grasped will be turned into ashes. |. 


The case is widely different when all su- 
preme wishes are centred in God, and all 
subordinate ones are cherished in humble 
submission to his will. This is the only 
way of wishing wisely, and not to our own 
hurt. He that is thus guided by God, will 
often be led to see how unqualified he was to 
direct his own steps, and how often his early 
wishes were disappointed for his own great 
benefit. There is one class of wishes which 
we may indulge without limitation—a wish 
to be good and holy—a wish to be useful— 
‘a wish to honour God—a wish always to be 
faithful in the relations of life—a wish to 
live in God, and with God, for time and 
eternity. These wishes realized, can never 
harm us. 


‘DR. RAFFLES. 


HE name of Dr. Raffles, minister of the 
Congregational Chapel in George Street, 
Liverpool, is almost as well known on this 
side of the Atlantic -as on the other. Few 
American clergymen have stopped long in 
Liverpool without enjoying his large hospi- 
tality, or have left it without carrying away 
with them the most delightful memories of 
an intellectual treat, such as few men can 
serve up so well as the venerable and vene- 
rated Thomas Raffles. His extraordinary 
conversational powers, his large and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the best men of 
other days, his ready wit, and his broad 
benevolence, have always made a visit to 
his fireside, to those who have been fortu- 
nate enough to enjoy it, one of those rare 
occasions that will never be forgotten. Dr. 
Ruffles has now been nearly fifty years a 
pastor in Liverpool, and, warned by en- 
croaching old age and failing health, has 
lately intimated his intention of severing 
his connection with the deeply attached 
congregation which he has so long and suc- 
cessfully served. In speaking of his retire- 
ment, the Liverpool Courier says: 

happy disposition, widely-extended 
sympathies, and generously applied intelli- 
gence of Dr. Raffles, made him a welcoome— 
indeed, a coveted—coadjutor in all good 
works, by his fellow labourers, as well as by 
the members of all denominations of Chris- 
tian worshippers; and his removal from an 
active participation in those deeds of charity 
and benevolence in which’ he has so largely 
shared will be deeply regretted. The minis- 
trations of this pious and devoted servant of 
his great Master commenced in this town so 
long ago as February 1812, very nearly half 
a century since, and his resignation is not 
to take effect till next February, so that he 
will have entered upon his jubilee year as 
a Liverpool Christian minister before his 
career in that capacity is closed.” 

The numerous friends of Dr. Raffles in 
this country will follow him in his retire- 
ment with their earnest prayers that his old 
age may be as peacefully and happy as bis 
active life has been honourable and useful. 


IRISH REVIVAL. 


\ THERE the gospel sows its wheat, the 
: devil generally sows his tares so 
that we uniformly expect in all great reli- 
gious movements something to be obtruded 
which is factitious and false. This is par- 
ticularly the case in revivals, and hence 
the necessity of delaying an ultimate judg- 
ment until time and circumstances afford 
an opportunity for distinguishing between 
the genuine and spurious. The Irish re- 
vival was attended by great excitement 
and some peculiarities which caused hesita- 
tion in many—afraid at once both to ap- 
prove or condemn. Imprudent men some- 
times took the lead, and having little dis- 
cretion, were apt to run into extravagance. 
More than a year bas now elapsed, and the 
result is, ag determined by the present con- 
dition of the converts, that the work was a 
genuine one, but not entirely unmixed with 
spurious conversions. The wheat has been 
gathered and the chaff blown away. In a 
letter from the Rev. Mr. Elliott, who re- 
cently visited the various neighbourhoods 
of the revival and prosecuted a searching 
investigation, we find the following among 
other things: 

‘Tt will be remembered that many threw 
cold water upon the movement at its com- 
mencement, some ascribing it to mere physi- 
cal causes, some to an epidemic, others to the 
arch-enemy of souls, but one and all agree- 
ing that time would prove its falsity, that 
we had but to wait, and re-action would en- 
sue. Having witnessed the effects of the 
revival from the very first, I did not for one 
moment question its permanency, for the 
evidences at that time of its being God’s 
work were too clear to leave a doubt upon 
my mind; I therefore believed that He 
‘who bad begun a good work in them 
would finish it until the day of Jesus 
Christ.’ And now the waiting time has 
elapsed; not less in any locality than eigh- 
teen, in many, twenty-four months have 
passed since the movement began; and 
what is the result? « Are the evil fore- 
bodings of the skeptical realized? Thank 
God, I do not hesitate to say that not only 
are such predictions falsified, but that the 
work has been sustained in a manner which 
the most sanguine could hardly have.ex- 
pected. True, the excitement has died 
away, all has now settled down into the 
quiet, ordinary state of things; so much so 
that a stranger passing through Ulster 
might, with some shadow of truth, declare 
that nothing was going on there more than 
in other neighbourhoods; but if he were to 
take the trouble to inquire, and compare 
the present ‘quiet’ state of things with what 
existed formerly, he would be forced to ad- 
mit that a marvellous moral change had 
passed over the people—whilst if he went 
still deeper, searching beneath the surface, 
he would find evidences of the Holy Spirit's 
working among the masses in a very extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented manner.” 

‘To the statement that all the converts 
of 1859 have relapsed, I can give an un- 
qualified contradiction. The testimony I 
received on this point was invariably to this 
effect—‘ Most of those who, whilst labour- 
ing under feelings of excitement, apparently 
received the word with joy, have returned 
like “the sow to her wallowing in the 
mire;” some the very day after they had 
been impressed, others after one, two, or 
three weeks; but, on the other hand, every 
person who remained steadfast for the first 
month or six weeks, continues to this day.’ 
For instance, the rector of a large country 
town: said, ‘The converts are all steady.’ 
A Presbyterian minister in another town 
said, ‘All the converts are steady; no in- 
consistency is known to me.’ The incum. 
beat of a district in Belfast, ‘All are stead- 
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fast.’ Another incumbent, ‘ All the young 
men and young women are just as last year, 
immovable as a rock; they are ever endea- 
vouring to list others under the banners of 
the cross.’ A Christian tradesman, ‘ All 
who, we believe, were really converted last 
year are still steady.’ A Presbyterian min- 
ister, whose congregation numbers upwards 
of two thousand, ‘ Not one gone back except 
a young man, in whom [ thoroughly trusted. 
He had been most awfully wicked, and when 
he was brought to Christ it created a great 
sensation. For three months he continued 
right, though his temptations were great. 
His old companions were ever on the 
watch; they beset him, they leagued against 
him, and at last managed to seduce him to 
attend some races in the neighbourhood, 
and so he fell back.’ But, as the good 
minister added, ‘The Lord is stronger than 
man.’”’ 


DR. WITHERSPOON’S MEMOIRS. 


R. Green, in his Autobiography, says 

of Dr. Witherspoon, his friend and 
preceptor, “The two editions of his works 
which have been published in this country 
were both edited by me, and I have pre- 
pared for the press a third edition, much 
more complete than any that has yet ap- 
peared. I have also written his life at 


of his various publications.- But there is, 
I fear, little prospect that his works and 
life, which I wished should accompany each 
other, will be published before my deatb, 
as all my endeavours to bring them before 
the public have hitherto proved abortive.” 
(Page 147.) 

The manuscript of this Memoir was lent 
to a clergyman in Scotland, but has been 
recovered through Dr. Murray, who, at a 
late meeting of the New Jersey Historical 
Society, produced it, and it was referred to 
the Publishing Committee for examination, 
with a view to considering the expediency 
of its publication, or jts use as the founda- 
tion of a still fuller work, with perhaps 
more copious illustrations of the influence 
of the distinguished President as a states- 
man. Mr. Field of Princeton stated that 
he had in his possession a large number of 
letters addressed by Richard Stockton and 
others to Dr. Witherspoon during the nego- 
tiations with him for coming to America. 
Dr. Green, in the Christian Advocate of 
1824 (p. 349), mentions that he then had 
at his disposal ‘‘a large part of his private 
papers, and some of the most important let- 
ters which he received during the whole 
period which elapsed from the time of his 
leaving Scotland till his death,’”’ and pub- 
lished in that number two letters from Dr. 
Ramsay. From all these materials a valu- 
able contribution might doubtless be formed 
for a volume of American® biography, and 
it is to hoped that the Historical Society 
will be able to accomplish the object they 
seem disposed to entertain. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PEACEMAKING. 


« Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.” 


Never, in the whole history of our Re- 
public, has there been a greater necessity 
for the kindly offices of peacemakers than 
at the present time. One of the most 
valuable traits of the Christian character 
is that of a peacemaker. The apostolic 
exhortation to Christians is, «‘ If it be pos- 
sible, as much as lieth in you, live peace- 
ably with all men.” 

In order to obtain peace, we are by no 
means to sacrifice truth or duty. If peace 
be offered only on the condition that we 
give up a righteous, fundamental princi- 
ple, or that we deny the Saviour, we will 
not accept such degrading, soul-destroying 
terms. Christians should be ready to sac- 
rifice any thing compatible with truth and 
duty for the sake of peace. They should 
carefully avoid whatever will give offence 
or create disunion; they should bear pa- 
tiently the weaknesses and follies of others, 
when they are not criminal, rather than 
disturb peace. 

The pernicious seeds of discord and dis- 
sension have been sown broadcast over our 
land, and we are now reaping some of the 
bitter fruits of misrepresentation, slander, 
and abuse. 

In these times of peril, when our country 
is threatened with the most fearful calami- 
ties, there ought to be conciliations and 
concessions on all sides, and by all parties, 
so far as consistent with truth and right- 
eousness. We are brethren of common 
language, of common interests, and nature 
and Providence seem to have assigned us 
a common habitation under one great Fede- 
ral Republic, as if to werk out and solve 
the problem of self-government, for the 
example and encouragement of other people 
in all future ages. And is it possible, that 
now in this period of our history, after 
near three-quarters of a century of success- 
ful experiment, the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty is to prove to be a failure and 
a delusion? Can it be that the people of 
these noble States are soon to rush upon 
each other in bloody conflict, and brother 
dye his hands in brother’s blood! O what 
a horrid spectacle! It becomes every pa- 
triot and every Christian to study and to 
use, to the utmost extent, every possible 
lawful means that will make peace and re- 
store harmony. God is the God of peace. 
The gospel is the message of peace, and all 
who are brought under its power seek to 
promote peace between man and his fellow- 
man throughout the world. 
We woulf naturally expect that those 
nations of/the world called Christian, and 
who bvast of the refinements of Christianity, 
would be found cultivating the arts of peace, 
and that the science of war would fall into 
neglect. “ But we look across the Atlantic, 
and we sce the nations of the old world 
~furnishing themselves with military imple- 
ments and engines of war on a seale of 
gigantic proportions. | 

We turn our eye and take a survey of 
our own native land, and what a strange 
and uonatural sight meets our view! No- 
thing Jess than active and actual prepara- 
tions for fratricidal war! On every side 
we hear of arms, ammunition, and men 
being offered or got in readiness, as if the 
great battle of Armageddon were to be 
fought upon our own soil. 

How humiliating to the Christian and to 
the patriot to see such an unnatural and 
wicked strife between the States and citi- 
zeos of a great republic, nominally, at 
least, professing to be a Christian nation. 

Are we going back to the darkness and 
barbarism of the middle ages, or do we live 
in the boasted light and progress of the 
middle of this, the nineteenth century! 
Shall we rash furiously and headlong into 
internecine war, which will desolate cities, 
turn fruitful fields into a wilderness, and 
drench the land with blood? or shall we 
arrest the demon of war, and throttle him 
before he shall take his first step in his 
direful and sanguinary career? 

We know there are those whose trade is 
war, and who think that no where else are 
such laurels won as on the field of battle. 
It is true that on the theatre of war have 
been displayed the greatest talents aod 
sublimest energies of human character. 
But it is equally true that on the same 
theatre have been exhibited the most de- 


basing and brutal passions of the human 


large, intermingling it with a brief review. 


heart. Are men like wild beasts or hyenas 
that they can compose their differences in 
no other way than by slaughtering and de- 
vouring each other? 

We will not now depict the sickening 
and disgusting scenes of the battle-field. 
No pen can portray them. We are not of 
those who think war is an ornament and a 
blessing to society; nor will we be recon- 
ciled to its inevitable calamities if by any 
possibility it can be avoided or prevented. 
We learn in the Bible that in the days of 
perfect righteousness there will be no war. 
There is a time coming when men will 
beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks. Then 
will war take its flight from the world. 

It is by the diffusion of the gospel among 
men, and by their becoming experimentally 
acquainted with its blessed doctrines and 
precepts, and by being imbued with the 
spirit of Christ, that this glorious consum- 
mation is to be accomplished. Let Chris- 
tians, citizens, and patriots, study, labour, 
and pray for the things that will promote 
peace and harmony, and let them cultivate 
a spirit of benevolence and good-will toward 
all men. It is by each one in his own 
sphere doing all that in him lies, to bring 
his own heart and the hearts of others un- 
der the supreme influence of Christian prin- 
ciple, that our country and the world are to 
be renovated and regenerated into a new 
and higher life. For this will we labour, 
for this will we pray; and what time our 
heart is overwhelmed, will we look to the 
Rock that is higher than ourselves. 

Kasco. 
For the Presbyterian. 


TRI-CENTENARY IN CALIFORNIA. 


A resolution, introduced by the Rev. Dr. 
Scott, was adopted at the late meeting of 
the Synod of the Pacific, recommending 
the observance of the 20th of December as 
a special commemoration of the Seottish 
Reformation, three hundred years ago. 
According to this recommendation service 
was held in Calvary Presbyterian church 
on Thursday evening, December 20th. 
The weather was inclement, and it was 
‘Steamer night,” still there was a large 
attendance. The services were conducted 
by the pastor—invocation, reading of ap- 
propriate psalms and other Scriptures, and 
prayer. The Herald says—‘“The services 
were extremely interesting and full of in- 
struction.” The Evening Mirror says: 
‘¢Dr. Scott officiated in the usual opening 
church services, after which be delivered 
an exceedingly interesting and eloquent ad- 
dress—brief and to the point. He read an 
extract from Bancroft’s History respecting 
the life of Calvin, and took occasion to re- 
mark, that if there were any newspaper re- 
porters present he would like them to 
observe that he read from a book, as he did 
not desire to be charged with plagiarism! 
Dr. Burrowes followed in a comprehensive 
and finished address, which was listened to 


with marked attention. The celebration | 


was, as a whole, very interesting.” 
Dr. Scott’s address was chiefly a histori- 
cal resume of the early days of the Refor- 


mation in Scotland, and up to the adoption 


of the Confession of Faith. He spoke of 
the design of the commemoration, the pro- 
priety of such anniversaries, and the bless- 


ings to be derived from them. He began | 


by referring to the victories of peace; al- 
luded to the Prince of Wales at the tomb 


of Washington, and Alexander at the sepul- | 


chre of Achilles and Cyrus; and then spoke 
of the tomb of Calvin and of Kanoox as 
unknown—defended the character of the 
Reformers, and showed that they were the 
most learned men of their age, and that 


their imperfections were the faults of Eu- 


rope in their day. He contended that the 
Reformation was a necessity, and that in 
regard to the arts and letters, as well as to 
Christian doctrines and civil liberty, it was 
the greatest event in the history of the 
Church since the day of Pentecost! He 
showed that the two great doctrines of the 
Reformation were the right of private judg- 
ment and the sufficiency of the Holy Scrip- 
tures as a rule of faith and manners, and con- 
tended that the Reformers restored Church 
Psalmody, as also the cup and the Scrip- 
tures to the people. 

Rev. Dr. Burrowes’ discourse was a most 
masterly, exhaustive, scholarly description 
of the excellence of the standards of the 
Presbyterian Churck, showing that the 
Westminster Assembly: was composed of 
the most learned, able, and pious men then 
living. Our standards, he contended, were 
the fruits of the Reformation as established 
in Scotland. No brief report can do justice 
to his address; we, however, regret this the 
less, as it is, we understand, to be pub- 
lished in Dr. Scott’s Expositor. 

Yours, &c. » Bar JOCHNA. 

San Francisco, Dec. 21, 1860. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE WILLING GIVER. 


EXODUS XXXV. 9, 22, 25. 


‘Take ye from among you an offering 
unto the Lord: whosoever is of a willing 
heart, let him bring it, an offering of the 
Lord; gold, and silver, and brass,” &c. 
The object of these gifts was to build and 
prepare the Tabernacle suitably, according 
to the command of the Lord. The spirit 
which should actuate was to be, as in all 
the Lord’s service, a willing one—‘ Who- 
soever is of awilling heart.”” ‘They came, 
both men and women, as many as were 
willing-hearted, and brought bracelets, and 
ear-rings, and rings, and tablets, all jewels 
of gold; and ~~ man that offered, offered 
an offering of goNM# unto the Lord. All the 
women that were wise-hearted did spin 
with their hands, and brought that which 
they had spun.” 

The service of the Lord is now to be 
done by the followers of Christ, men, and 
women, and children, and willingly, tt 
should be, to be accepted. The temptation, 
it is to be feared, will be that some will 
endeavour to excuse themselves from giving 
to the service of the Lord, because of the 
scarcity of money and the difficulties of the 
time. But this, if it influences to lessen the 
contributions of the people of the Lord, of 
whatever name or whoever, we believe will 
displease Him. It will be—if the real good, 
the spiritual « growth” and prosperity, the 
happiness present and prospective, of the 
givers and receivers, is considered—like ob- 
structing, in a season of drouth, the source 
and flowing of the spring. The Lord, the 
Giver, requires of all who receive from him, 
continually that they “willingly” and <¢¢lib- 
erally’ give, from the holy motive of glori- 
fyiog Him, according as he blesses; then 
there will be bestowed, beautiful and re- 
freshing as the rain, spiritual grace, with- 
out which the soul has ‘‘leanness’’—a mis- 
erable state, whatever the external condi- 
tion. 

«¢ Leanness!’’ how dreadful! instead of 
the opposite, spiritual + fatness’’—the con- 
tinual favour of God, the light of his coun- 
tenance, necessary to a ‘*zood hope” of 
heaven, which is the foretaste, when sanc- 
tifying holiness is its spring, of the eternal 
reality in Christ’s presence in glory. This 
is the essential to happiness. Other good, 


principally in their pursuit. But to give 
to the Lord takes hold of the promises of 
Him who “cannot lie;” it makes riches, or 
whatever portion of them, a blessing. It 
sanctifies them, and renders the remainder 


giviog. Such willing distribution dignifies 


all labour, and makes it to be prospered. 


To labour with the worthy motive to give 
to the upbuilding of the kingdom of the 
Lord, is labour that is always rewarded. 
The kingdom of the Lord will go forward. 
Christ requires that its progress shall not 
be retarded. Would we individually and 
nationally be blest, we should repent of our 
pride and anxious toil for money for itself, 
and discountenance all-ostentation and ex- 
cess, and have it as our end, to build up 
the spiritual kingdom of Christ. Let all 
do this, then undoubtedly the light of 
God’s prospering countenance will shine, 
giving boldness, energy, and astivity to 
carry forward beneficial enterprises. The 
motive should be pure, viz. the love and 
service of the Lord, whose kingdom is an 
everlasting kingdom, to be inherited in 
heaven, where there are mansions to be 
enjoyed for ever by those who truly and 
willingly serve him. | 

When the temple was to bo re-built at 
Jerusalem, the Lord so moved the heart of 
Cyrus, that he not only gave the people of 
Israel liberty to return to their land for this 
purpose, but gave charge that even. their 
enemies ‘‘should help them with silver and 
gold, and with goods and with beasts,” as 
we read in Ezra i. 4. 

So will the Lord carry forward the work 
of building his spiritual kingdom. It may 
be retarded by our want of duty. Who 
will have a part in this‘great and good 


used, by which, if the motive is holy, you 
will be accepted. To do good and com- 
municate, forget not, for with such services 
God is well pleased.” W. E. D. 


For the Presbyterian. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


The Rev. Benjamin Brearly Stockton, of 
the Presbytery of Nassau, died at Wil- 
liamsburgh, New York, on the 10th inst., 
aged about seventy-one years. He was con- 
nected, through both his parents, with some 
of the best families*in New Jersey, and pos- 
sessed many of the most striking charac- 
teristics of prominent members of those 
families. 


ing Hoot brought in early life to the 


saving Knowledge of Christ, he devoted 
himself, with great ardour, to preparation 
for the ministry, graduating at Hamilton 
College before he was twenty years old. 
His -theological studies were pursued at 
Andover, where he was greatly respected 
and admired for his scholarship and the 
elevation“of his character As a preacher, 
Mr. Stockton took a high rank from the 
first, and maintained it tothe last. The 
pulpit was a throne of heavenly power to 


him. He preached with great acceptance 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, St. Mary’s, Georgia, and Oswego, 


' before he accepted a permanent pastoral 


charge. | 
The principal scene of his labours as a 


| pastor was Western New York, where for 
_ Many years, and in nine different churches, 
| he proclaimed the glorious gospel with 


great power. It was his privilege to win 
many souls to Christ. In some of the 
churches powerful revivals were enjoyed, 
and the converts remath to this day pillars 
of strength and beauty. Nor will any one 
acquainted with Mr. Stockton, and the con- 


: af of the churches in Western New 


rk during the period of time over which 
his ministry extended, wonder at the fre- 
quency of his pastoral changes. He loved 
the old ways. 


The last two or three years of his life 


were spent in earnest labours for Christ as 
an occasional helper of his brethren, and as 
a missionary to the neglected poor of Wil- 
liamsburg. Just as long as his strength 
would allow, he was seen going from house 
to house, seeking out the lost for whom 
Christ died. He gloried in this great and 
good work, and God put abundant honour 
upon his wise and faithful labours, giving 
him precious souls for his hire. | 
As a more extended memorial of this 
go-d and faithfal servant of Christ is con- 
templated, it must suffice to add now, that 
his end was peaceful and blessed. It 
pleased God to dissolve the earthly house 
of his tabernacle very slowly; and this was 
the discipline, which, more than any other 
perhaps, was fitted to complete the work of 
his preparation forglory. It required great 
grace to make him willing to be laid aside 


of his affectionate and beloved family. 
J. D. W. 


Last Moments of Baron De Bunsen. 


We find the following in Evangelical 
Christendom : 


There can be no doubt that, during the 
last few years, Bunsen had been carried 
too far away into speculations, which often 
lead men to a denial of positive belief. But 
it appears that in this dangerous atmos- 
phere Baron de Bunsen’s heart had not 
ceased to cling to Christ,:his Saviour, and 
in his dying experience he expressed his 
faith in those great truths which are the 
very substance of Christianity. We gladly 
insert the following account of the last mo- 
ments of this eminent man, whose personal 
piety and humble submission to Christ was 
acknowledged even by those who widely 
differed from him in the erroneous conclu- 
sions to which his speculative philosophical 
arguments sometimes led him: . 

‘‘ Baron de Bunsen was very anxious to 
to have his life spared that he might finish 
those literary works which had occupied 
him during the last eight years. One 
night, however, perceiving that this was 
not the will of God, he raised himself in his 
arm chair, and exclaimed, ‘O Lord, into thy 
hands I commit my spirit!’ He then sent 
for his family, and said to them, ‘A great 
change has come over me—not with regard 
to my immortal soul, nor to Christ my only 
Saviour, but as to my body. I feel that 
death is very close to me.’ After having 
blessed his children, and expressed, in the 
most touching words, his grateful affection 
for the faithful partner of his life, saying 
that he had loved in her that which is 
eternal, he exclaimed, ‘Blessed be 
country, and Italy and her liberty! Blessed 
be Germany, Prussia, England, the whole 
world!’ Having thanked his servant with 
sincere affection for his great care and kind 
services, he said, with a heavenly expression 
upon his face, ‘Notwithstanding all my 
feebleness and shortcomings, I have aimed 
at and sought on earth after what is noble. 
But my best and happiest experience is to 
have known Jesus Christ. I leave this 
world with no ill will towards any body; no, 
no hatred ; hatred is damnable! QO, how good 
it is to look down upon this life from this 
elevation! I now see what a dark exist- 
ence I have led upon earth. Above! 


ways lighter and brighter. I am now in 
the kingdom of God. Until this moment 
it was but a presentiment. O, my God, 
how beautiful are thy tabernacles!’ 

‘‘On the 29th of October, when his 
friends pointed out to him a beautiful sun- 
set, he said in English, ‘O, how beautiful it 
is! God’s love isin every thing. May God 
bless you.’ He then said in French, ‘Let 
us depart in Jesus Christ; God is the life 
and the love; the love that wills, and the 
will that loves. . . . Christ is the con- 


queror. For him to be, is to conquer.. 


without this, is worldly and unsatisfying. | There is no death in God. I see Christ, 
Worldly riches cause their little pleasure and I see God through Christ. Christ sees 


a blessing, in its real enjoyment with thavks- — 


work? Your instrumentality may now be - 


from active service. He died in the bosom | 


above! it does not grow darker, but al- 
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7 us, He creates us. He must become all io 


ali. abhor to make any show, but [ wish 
to aay a few words, surrounded as I am by 
my children and friends. I am going 
to die, and wish to die. I wish that 
| man might remember me with kind- 
ness. I offer my blessing—the blessing of 
an old man—to every body who desires to 
have it. Those who live in Christ, who live 
in loving Him, those are his own. . . .We 
exist only in proportion to our life ia God ; 
we all are sinners; but we live in God, and 
in Him we have eternal life. We have 
lived ia this eternal life in proportion as we 
have lived in God. ill the rest is nothing 
worth. Christ is the Son of. God, and we 
-are only, then, his children, when the spirit 
of love which was in Christ is in us.’ ”’ 
Just as Schleiermacher died, as a simple 
Christian, after having speculated much, 
rbaps too much philosophized, so died 
n de Bunsen. Schleiermacher in his 
earlier years was a member of the Church 
of the Moravian brethren; his end was that 
of a good Moravian brother, trusting alone 
in the blood of his Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
Such deaths are moge edifying than the 
‘profoundest metaphysical speculations. 


LOVE OF CHRIST. 


- Drop, drop, slow tears! 
And bathe those beauteous feet, 
~ Which brought from Heaven 
The news and Prince of Peace! 
Cease not, wet eyes, 
For mercy to entreat ; 
To cry for vengeance, 
Sin doth never cease | 
In your deep flood 
Drown all my faults and fears ; 
Nor let His eye 
See sin, but through my tears. 
—Phineas Fletcher. 


OO 


THERE IS A GOD. 


The following language was in substance 
delivered to a missionary, by a Greenlander, 
after his conversion to Christianity : 

«< It is true we were ignorant heathen, and 
knew nothing of God and a Saviour, and in- 
deed who could tell us till you came? But 
you must not imagine that no Greenlander 
thinks of these things. I myself have often 
thought a kajah (fishing boat) with all its 
tackle and implements does not grow into 
existence of itself, but must be made by the 
labour and ingenuity of man; and one that 
does not understand it would directly spoil 
it. Now the meanest bird has far more skill 
displayed in its structure than the best ka- 
jah, and no man can make a bird; but there 
is still a greater art shown io the formation 
of a man than of any other creature. Who 
was itthat madehim? I bethought me that 
he proceeded from his parents, and they from 
their parents; but some must have been the 
first parents; whence did they come? Com- 


mon report informs me that they grew up | 


out of the earth, but if so, why does it not 
still happen that men do grow out of the 
earth? And from whence did this same 
earth itself, the sea, the sun, the moon, the 
stars arise into existence? Certainly there 
must be some Being who made all these 
things, a being who always was, and can 
never cease to be. He must be inexpressi- 
bly more mighty, knowing, and wise than 
the wisest man. He must be very good, 
too, because every thing he has made is 
good, useful, and necessary for us. Ah! 
did I but know him, how would [ love and 
honour him! But who has ascertained—who 
has ever conversed with him? None of us 
poor men; yet there may be men too that 
know something of him. O that I could 
speak with such! Therefore as soon as ever 
I heard you speak of this great Being, I be- 
lieved it directly with all my heart.” 


FIRST GIVE, THEN PRAY. 


It was said to Cornelius by the angel, 
‘‘Thy prayers and thine alms are come up 
for a memorial before God.’’ This good 
man united supplication and action, and 
consequently both succeeded. Even if 
they failed on earth, they were remembered 
in heaven, and abode there as a memorial. 
Much of the same spirit was a venerable 


father in a New England church, who came 


into the monthly concert of prayer for mis- 
sions, near the close of the meeting. The 
usual collection on ‘such occasions had 
been taken up. The leader called upon 
him to offer prayer. He rose and said he 


‘gould not pray till he had first contributed 


something. He wanted to help God to 
answer his prayer for the coming of his 
kingdom. Now, was he not right? Can 
we consistently pray, “‘Thy kingdom come,” 
and yet give nothing toward making it 
come 


Return of the Jesuits to Naples. 


~ The London Star’s Neapolitan correspon- 
dent writes on the 18th ult.,—‘‘ The Jesuits 

returning. There are at Naples about 
300 churches. That number does not appear 
sufficient to M. Farini; and, wishing to 
have re-opened the Church of the Jesuits, 
which was closed after their departure, he 


applied to the curé of the Rotunda, the 


most implacable re-actionary among his 
brethren. The curé recalled all the disgui- 
sed Jesuits who had remained in Naples; 
and behold now the reverend fathers in- 
stalled again—re-united to conspire without 
danger! Behold the skilful policy of our 
administrators! The Marquis Popoli ob- 
tained from M. Cavour the suppression of 
the convents of the Marches and of Umbria, 
and M. Farini restores the Jesuits !’’ 


— 


— 


THE LATE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


Frederic William 1V., King of Prussia, who died 
on the 2d inst. was born on the 15th of October, 
1795. Early in youth he displayed fair military 
talent, knowing active service in the campaigns 
against Napoleon. Like Frederic the Great he 
also formed intimacies with the eminent literary 
and scientific men of his generation, counting, 
among other close acquaintances, that of Hum- 
boldt, whom he was proud to esteem his friend 
through life. As a prince, and teir-apparent to 
the Prussian throne, he was popular with his future 
subjects, on account of the liberal principles which 
he avowed. His father lived to an advanced age, 
so that until 1840, and his forty-fifth year, he was 
spared a practical experience of that therny re- 
spdhsibility which, like divinity, doth hedge a king. 
Tne first lustrum of his reign was comparatively 
peaceful; but in 1846 the Polish conspiracy me- 
naced his territories, and was no sooner quelled 
than the turbulent German revolution of 1848 
excited all Europe. The practices of power seem 
to have had their usual effect on the principles of 
the former liberalist, for he granted concessions to 
his people only to save his throne, 

Yet he managed to maintain considerable popu- 
larity, and on March 28, 1849, was offered by the 
Frankfort Parliament the imperial crown of Ger- 
many, which he pradently declined, and, owing to 
the threats and influence of Austria, abandoned the 


- hope he certainly had once entertained of becom- 


ing the monarch of a united Germany. In the lull 
succeeding the events of 1848-9, his reign was 
without features of interest. In 1857 the King was 
seized with a malady resulting in temporary in- 
sanity. On the 23d of October, 1858, he gave up 
the management of his personal affairs to his bro- 


ther, the Prince of Prussia, and travelled in Italy 


for his health. But his insanity continued, notwith.- 
standing glimpses of returning reason. One day at 
his hotel at Florence, after having conversed sensi- 
bly, and as one in his right mind, he shocked his 
queen and suite while at dinner, by solemnly 
washing his face in the maccaroni soup set before 
him. Etiquette forbade-any notice to be taken of 
this, and the king presented at once a pitiable and 
ludicrous aspect as he looked sternly around, with 
the soup dripping from his face and beard. On 
returning from Italy he continued to grow worse. 
On Christmas day he was so ill that his life was 
despaired of. From that date he remained uncon- 


scious until Lis death. By the death of King 


Frederick Willlam IV. without issue, his brother, 
William, Prince of Prussia, becomes king. It is 
gupposed, however, he will abdicate in favour of 
his son, Prince Frederick William, a young man 


twenty-nine years of age, who married, in 1858, | 


the eldest daughter of the Queen of Eugland. 
Geelesiastical Aecovd. 

The post office address of the Rev. James N. 
Lewis is changed from Wytheville, Virginia, 
to Pleasant Hill, Dallas county, Alabama. 

The pastoral relation existing between the 
Rev. Clarke Louden and the Fifteenth Presby- 
terian church of Philadelphia was dissolved 
by the Presbytery of Philadelphia, on the 8th 
inst. 

The First Presbyterian church of Winona, 
Minnesota, bave given to the Rev. David C. 
Lyon, who has been labouring with them for 
some months, @ unanimous call to become 
their pastor. 

On the 30th ult. the Presbytery of New 
Castle dissolved the pastoral relationship of 
the Rev. T. G. Murphey and the Presbyterian 
church of Dover, Delaware. 

The Rev. William C. Handy of Canton, 
Mississippi, has accepted a call to the Buck- 
ingham and Eden churches, Worcester county, 
Maryland, and will enter upon his labours 
there about the lst of February. 

The Rev. Dr. J. L. Kirkpatrick has accepted 
the office of President of Davidson College. 
Correspondents and others will please address 


him at Davidson College, Mecklenburg county, 
North Carolina. 


Foreign Items, 


Poprs AND THEIR ReEIGns.—Between 
the years 752 and 955, the period wien the 
Papal power was making very rapid strides, 
there were no fewer than forty-three Popes, 


} of whom eleven reigned less than a year, 


and seven not more than six months.— 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. 
by Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D. 


FATAL ACCIDENT TO A CEYLON Mis- 
SIONARY.—The Ceylon papers report the 
melancholy death of the Rev. Henry: Whit- 
ley, missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society in that island, which occured from 
the accidental fall of a wall in the Mission 
Compound, burying himintheruins. They 
bear warm testimony to the esteemin which 
the deceased was held, and the deep im- 
pression consequently occasioned by the la- 
mentable occurrenc. He was a consistent 
and cordial fellow-worker with his brother 
Christians of all denominations. 


THE Pope PREPARING FoR FLIGHT.— 
It is said that the Pope’s armed yacht is 
kept at Civita Vecchia, with her steam up 
night and day, ready at any time to carry 
away her master to people who have seen 
little of him and love him much.—Corr. 
London Times. 


RoMANIsT SraTistics.—The Weekly 
Register states the present number of Ro- 
man Catholic priests in England and Scot- 
land to be 1342. .Churches and chapels, 
993; communities of men, 47; convents, 
158 ; colleges, 12. These numbers show an 
increase during the past year of 111 priests, 
43 churches and chapels, ten communities 
of men, amd no less than 32 convents. 


JAPAN.—A letter received in Boston, 
dated Kanagasaki, Japan, October 12, 1860, 
says that a Prussian Embassy was then at 
Yedo, trying to get a treaty. Two weeks 
previously a severe typhoon passed over the 
place, which blew down fourteen stone 
houses, and wrecked a ship which the Japa- 
nese had purchased from the Dutch. A 
great change had come over the populace. 
When American traders first made their ap- 
pearance in that country, a few years ago, 
every article was cheap, but is now as dear 
as in the United States. Then it was im- 
possible to sell anything to the Japanese; 


| now there can be sold a great quantity of 


American manufactured goods. The writer 
is in hopes, now that the war in China is 
over, that the French and English fleets 
will come to Japan to right things in that 
country. 


Winter AMUSEMENT.—Snowballing in 
the Tuilleries was carried on to such an ex- 
tent on Christmas day that it became neces- 
sary to send for troops to protect the public. 
A parcel of young scamps systematically 
assailed every well-dressed person, particu- 
larly ladies who wore bonnets worth spoil- 
ing. One young man, supposed to be an 
Englishman, used his cane in self-defence, 
and a regular row was the consequence. 
Many bear-skin caps, belonging to Grana- 
dier Guards, who came to restore order, 
were seen rolling about in the snow. The 
troops were unarmed and could do little, 
but ultimately a body of Sergeants de Ville 
cleared the gardens, and arrested several 
of the snowballers. 


A BLESSING SENT BY TELEGRAPH.— 
The Echo de Vesone states that the late 
Mer. Massonais, the day before his death, 
sent a telegraphic despatch to Rome, request- 
ing the Pope to accord him the Pontifical 
benediction. The Holy Father immediately 
consented, and transmitted his blessing by’ 
the telegraph; but the message arrived too 
late, the venerable prelate having expired 
before its arrival. 


Want oF Space.—One of the small 
States of Germany having, on account of 
the unsettled appearance of the European 
horizon, determined to put its army upon a 
war footing, resolved as a means towards 
that end, to purchase the most improved 
weapons of war, and accordingly procured 
an Armstrong gun upon trial. Having got 
the gun, a great difficulty arose—they had 
no place to put up the target. Their own 
space of territory was not large enough, 
and as none of the neighbouring States were 
willing to allow it to be put up in theirs, 
the trial had to be abandoned. 


Enotann’s Girt to CuinA.—During 
the destruction of Yuen-ming-Yuen the sol- 
diers came upon two presents that had been 
sent out to the Emperor of: China by Lord 
Macartney from George IL[I.—a state coach 
and two twelve-pounder howitzers—com- 
plete in every way, and in very good condi- 
tion and repair, great care having evidently 
been taken of them; yet, strange to say, 
with these guns in their possession, they 
have never made any endeavour to improve 
their own field artillery carriages. Shot 
and shell even were piled close to the guns 
in the kind of coach-house in which they 
were kept. 


Sport.—A specimen of the 
spoil of the Emperor of China’s palace, near 
Pekin, has been forwarded toa gentleman 
in the neighbourhood of Dumfries, by the 
last mail. It consisted of a piece of silken 
embroidery, oval in shape, and about the 
size of the mats for dessert dishes used in 
this country. The workmanship is exqui- 
site, but the peculiar taste of the Chinese is 
shown by the introduction of monstrous 
heads among the fruit and flowers. 


Looktna AHEAD.—The King of the 
insurrectionists in China has caused to be 
published through an American missionary 
a long letter avowing the belief of the in- 
surrectionists in Christ and humanity. The 
object of the letter is to inform the civilized 
powers, particularly England and France, 
so that in the ensuing treaty arrangements 
with China no step may be taken against 
the insurrectionists. 


Rome—Tae Pore’s ALLocutTion.—In 
Rome, a demonstration had been made, we 
are told, by the party in favour of annexation 
to Sardinig. The Nazione of Florence ‘gives 
the following general outline of the Pope’s 
allocution in the consistory of the 17th :— 
His Holiness deplores the violation of the 
Concordat in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
calls M. Cayla’s pamphlet “ Empereur et 
Pape” audacious and iwpious, and com- 


| plains that the enemies of his temporal 

ower wish to sap the foundations of religion. 
| To Italy corrupt Bibles are being distri- 
buted, public instruction is taken from the 
bishops and given into the hands of irreli- 
gious men; convents are being suppressed, 
the bishops of Urbino and Fermo impris- 
oned; Protestant churches and anti-Catholic 
schools are being opened in Umbria, where 
civil marriage is also authorized. Deploring 
this state of things, the Pope declares all 


and void. The only cause of so many 
evils he states to be the ambition of the 
Subalpine Government. He concludes with 
a sorrowful allusion to the persecutions 
agalnst the Christians in Corea, Cochin- 
China and Syria, praying to God that He 
may remove actual calamities, and those 
which are threatened, by granting victory 
to the Church.” | 


LING.—The Nord says that since the murder 
of M. Poinsot on the chemin de fer de |’ Est 
there has been asort of panic among rail- 
way travellers, and that while formerly they 
used to spread themselves pretty equally 
through the carriages of a train, they hud- 
die together now like frightened sheep An 
amusing story is told in illustration of this. 
An attorney of Marseilles, starting.at night, 
in the express, found every carriage full. 
A new one was attached to the train, how- 
ever, and with many misgivings he enscon- 
ced in this. Immediately before the train 
started the door opened and another man, 
muffled up in a cloak sprang in. The two 
from their respective corners eyed each 
other suspiciously in the dim twilight of the 
carriage. 
time in spying his companion, and exhibit- 
ing pocket pistols. At last the train stopped 
at.a buffet station, and in the brightly-light- 
ed refreshment-room the two recognized 
each other as old friends. 


EXPENSE IN Paris.—Paris is every day 
becoming too expensive to live in, except 
for those who can pay $70,000 or $120,000 
a year house-rent. To think twenty years 
ago Paris was the cheapest place on the 
continent! It is now expensive, thanks to 
the $63,000,000 which have been spent on 
it within the last few years, tearing down 
houses, and opening streets; for such is the 
enormous sum of money spent on these 
objects. France will continue to doomsday 
the country where they made tapestry before 
broadcloth; finery here will always take 
precedence over use. 


Instinct. IN A Horse.—Perhaps the 
most wonderful occurence in connection 
with the weather is one told by the Coventry 
Standard. ‘During the past week,” says 
the paper in question, ‘a horse belonging 
to Mr. Jeffcott, farmer, of Bishop’s Itching- 
ton, was taken with another to work upon 
the farm. The ground was very slippery, 
and, on becoming disengaged from the team, 
it immediately made for the village black- 
smith’s shop, no doubt with a view of being 
‘roughed,’ and this operation having been 
performed, the animal returned home unat- 
tended. 


Athens state that the kingdom of Greece is 
at present greatly agitated, and that the 
position of King Otho is becoming every 
day more difficult. His relations with the 
King of Bavaria have forced him to iden- 
tify himself with the cause of Austria, 
while the Greek population lean more to 
Garibaldi, whom they supplied with nu- 
merous volungeers. The consequence is 
that silent dissatisfaction prevails among 


out into violence in the spring. 


France.—A new Protestant church is 
in course of construction in Paris. When 
this is completed Paris will be able to boast 
of no less than twenty Protestant churches 
and 104 Protestant clergymen. The num- 
ber of children regularly attending Protes- 
tant Sunday-schools in Paris is 2600. 


THE Papists DENOUNCING THE BIBLE, 
&c.—The Bishop of Orvieto has circulated 
a pastoral letter in his diocese, condemning 
the circulation of all ‘‘irreligious, immoral, 
and lying books.” The “ Bible of Diodati’”’ 
(the Italian Protestant version), the alma- 
nac called “‘l’Amico di Casa,”’ the “Four 
Words to the Inhabitants of Umbria and 
the Marches,” and the “Compendium of 
Controversies between the Word of God 
and the Roman Theology,’ are the works 
especially denounced by Monsignor Vespig- 
nani. ‘Burn! burn!” he cries; ‘‘remem- 
ber how the Ephesians obeyed St. Paul, 
and committed their books to the flames at 
the desire of the apostle; they did not hesi- 
tate to sacrifice fifty thousand silver denaris, 
worth, and you should not shrink from de- 
stroying pernicious works like these, which 
will corrupt and contaminate you.”’ 


General Ftems. 


Lisrary.—It is stated 
that Henry Stevens of this country has 
bought Humboldt’s library just as he left 
it. The catalogue consists of twelve thou- 
sand titles—about six thousand bound vol- 
umes, and the rest small books and pamph- 
lets. Many of the books are very bulky 
and costly. 


THe Karens.—The first tract ever prin- 
ted in the language of the Red Karens has 
been issued by the American missionaries. 
The Red Karens are the most savage of the 
tribes, and have not yet allowed the estab- 
lishment of schools among them. Christi- 
anity has won its triumphs chiefly among 
the Bghai, Sgau, and Pho tribes. These 
three tribes alone, savages who ten years 
favo had no written characters, have used 
12,000 separate printed tracts or books, 
issued by the Maulmain Mission ress, 
during the past twelve months. 


HEAT AND CoLD IN THE UNITED STATEs. 
—The meteorological tables which accom- 
pany the report on the sickness and mor- 
tality of the army of the United States are 
very full and complete. It appears there- 
from that the greatest thermomctrical range 
at any of the military posts is 147 degrees, 
this being at Fort Ripley, Miunesota; at 
Fort Kent, in Maine, it is 137 degrees. 
The greatest degree of cold at the former 
post is 50 below zero, and at the latter 37 
below zero. In not far from the same lati- 
tude, in the region of the lakes and at a 
similar altitude, at Forts Brady and How- 
ard, in Michigan, the range is scarcely less. 
At Fort Wilkins, on Lake Superior, which 
is almost surrounded by water, the degree 
of cold is only 9 below zero. In Washing- 
ton Territory, at Fort Stelacoom, in the 
same latitude, the range is only 95 degrees, 
‘the mercury falling to only 1 degree below 
zero. ‘The greatest heat is at Fort Yuma, 
in southern California, situated in latitude 
382, gn the Colorado river; the average 
maximum heat for three-and-a-half years 
being 121. degrees, and the range 102. 
The least average range was at Fort Ox- 
ford, Oregon,,on the Pacific coast, in lati- 
tude 43, it being nearly the sameas at Key 
West. The greatest amount of rain fell at 
Fort Pike, Louisiana, this measuring 71.92 
inches; the least at Fort Yuma, measuring 
3.24 inches. At Fort Oxford, Oregon, 
where the thermometrical range is least, 
the rain guage indicated 68 inches of rain. 


Joun F, Wartson.—The death of this vener- 
able and distinguished author, who died at 


aged 81 years, is a public loss to the country. 
He was the pioneer in antiquarian research, 
the father of local historians, the ‘Homer of 
his class,” as Washington Irving styled him; 
indeed, he laboured. hard to rescue from ob- 
livion the habits, customs, and events of other 
days, and we regret that his work was not 
better rewarded in a pecuniary way. As far 
as honour and compliments went, Mf. Watson 
was not without his share, and in London re- 
cently, an autograph of his sold for a large 
price. His “Annals of Philadelphia” pos- 
sess a great charm to all who take an inter- 


York” is equally appreciated by our cit:zens, 


acts against the Church and convents pull © 


THE TeERRORS OF RAILWAY TRAVEL- | 


Each afraid to sleep, spent his. 


TROUBLE IN GREECE.—Accounts from 


the Greeks, which it is feared may break 


Germantown, Pennsylvania, December 23, 


est in that place, while his “History of New | 


THE 
Domestic Hews. 


Secession or Georcta.—The Georgia State 
Convention adopted the secession ordinance 
on Saturday, 19th inst.—Ayes 208; nays 89. 
A motion to postpone the operation of the or- 
dinance till March 3 was lost. Among those 
who voted against the ordinance were Ion. 
Alexander H. Stephens and Hon. Herschel 
V. Juhnson, Resolutions in favour of con- 
tinuing the present postal and revenue system, 
and all the civil. 
otherwise ordered, were adopted. 

Ordinance of Secession.—‘* We, the people 
of the Scate of Georgia, in Convention assem- 
bled, do declare and ordain, and it is hereby 
declared and ordained, that the ordinance 
adopted by the people of the State of Georgia 
in Convention in the year 1788, whereby the 
Constitution of the United States was assented 
to, and ratified and adopted, and also all acts 
and parts of acts of the General Assembly 
ratifying and adopting the amendments to the 
said Constitution, are hereby repealed and re- 
scinded and abrogated. We do further de- 
clare and ordain, that the union now subsist- 
ing between the State of Georgia and the 
other States, under the name of the Unit:d 
States_of America, is hereby dissolved, and 
that the State of Georgia is in full possession 
and exercise of all those rights of sovereignty 
which belong and appertain to a free and 
independent State.” 7 


Souta Carouina.—Lieutenant Hall, the 
messenger despatched to Washington by Ma- 
jor Anderson for instructions from head-quar- 
ters, has returned to Fort Sumpter. The 
exact nature of the instructions which he car- 
ried with him are, of course, not known, but it 
is ascertained with sufficient certainty that the 
Government has no intention of*withdrawing 
the troops from the position which they now 
occupy, and that Major Anderson is instructed 
igen to defend himself to the best of 

is ability if attacked. Colonel Hayne, the 
messenger from Governor Pickens, who left 
Charleston at the same time with Lieutenant 
Hall, still remains in Washington, and it is 
understood that he has considerably modified 
his views relative to his duties during his so- 
journ there. He has, it is stated, telegraphed 
to Governor Pickens this fact, and has asked 
for further instructions. 


Tae Secepep Srares.—Five States have 
passed ordinances of secession, viz:—South 
Carolina, on the 20th of December; Missis- 
sippi, on the 9th of January; Florida, on the 
llth of January; Alabama, on the 11th of 
January; Georgia, on the 19th of January. 


Secretary oF War.—The Hon. Joseph Holt | 


of Kentucky, late Postmaster General, has 
been appointed Secretary of War by the Pre- 
sident, and confirmed by the Senate. 


Avmission or Kansas.—On Monday, the . 


21st inst, the Senate, by a vote of thirty-six to 
sixteen, passed the House bill of last session, 
admitting Kansas into the Union under the 
Wyandotte Constitution, on an equal fvoting 
with the other States. The Senate made an 
amendment to the bill, establishing a Judicial 
District, which will require the bill to go back 
to the Ilouse. The boundaries of the State of 
Kansas, under the act just passed, are not 
coincident with those of the late Territory. 
Indeed, the State is reduced in extent nearly 
one-half when cornpared with the dimensions 
of Kansas under her former territorial limits. 


Fort Picxens.—The excitement occasioned 
by the anticipated attack of the Florida troops 
upon Fort Pickens, at Pensacola, has subsided. 
It is now stated that Major Chase, the com- 
mander of the State forces, has telegraphed to 
Southern members of Congress that he will 
not attack the Fort, or obstruct the passage of 
vessels going in and out of the port, unless the 
Fort opens fire upon him. | 


WitapRawaL FRoM Conaress.—On Monday, 
21st inst. the Senators from Alabama, Florida, 
and Mississippi withdrew from Congress for- 
mally and ina body. Messrs. Yulee, Mallory, 
Clay, Fitzpatrick, and Davis, addressed the 
Senate and took leave of their friends. The 
scene is said to have been sad and impressive. 
The members of the House of Representatives 
from these States have also withdrawn from 
the House. 


Post Orrice post office 
at Pensacola, Florida, was abolished on Mon- 
day, the mail service discontinued, and the 
postmasters throughout the country directed 
by the Post Office Department to send all let- 
ters addre-sed to Pensacola to the Dead Letter 
Office. This course is taken in consequence 
of the interruption of the mails by the au- 
thorities of Florida. 


Protection From Snow.—The railroads 
crossing the western prairies are protected 
from drifting snow in winter by high fences, 
which serve in summer to keep the cattle from 
the track. In the winter of 1855, before these 


fences were constructed, the Illinois Central. 


Railroad Company expended $100,000 in en- 
deavouring to keep their track clear. 


Doomspay Boox.—The Doomsday Book of 
the State of New York is designed to contain 
a complete record of the family registers of all 
the residents of this State, and the volumes 
containing these records will remain perma- 
nently on deposit in the library of the Histori- 
cal Society in the city of New York. “A 
record will embrace the name of husband, 
parentage, place and date of birth, place and 
date of removals, place and date of marriage, 
by whom and to whom married, of what place 
and parentage, date of decease of husband or 
wife, with names and dates of birth and death 
of children.” Each record will be duly certi- 
fied, to insure authenticity and validity in the 
courts. | 


Vice-Presipent Hamutin.—It’ seems that 
the ridiculous report that Mr. Hamlin had 
negro blood in his veins, sprung from the 
fact that his father was named Africa Hamlin. 
His grandfather, a patriot of the Revolution, 
took a fcy to name a part of his nine child- 
ren after the several continents, and Europe 
Hamlin, Asia Hamlin, America Hamlin, and 
Africa Hamlin were designations which four 
of his sons were obliged to carry to the grave. 


Goppess or Freepom.—Clark Mills is busily 
engaged on Crawford’s colossal statue of the 
Goddess of Freedom, intended for the dome of 
the capitol at Washington. The material 
used is bronze, composed of one ounce of block 
tin, and half an ounce of zinc to every pound 
of copper. A section of the statue, comprising 
the shoulders and breast, and the arms down 
to the elbow, has lately been cast, and is the 
largest complex piece ever made by Mr. Mills. 
The whole statue will weigh when completed 
17,000 pounds. 


Lota Montez.—The celebrated Countess of 
Landsfeld, better known as Lola Montez, died 
on Thursday of last week, in New York. She 
had been for some months suffering from a 
disease of the heart, and her death was there- 
fore not wholly unexpected. 


A Source or Revenvue.—California pos- 
sesses 400 saw mills, erected at a cost of 
$2,000,000. One-half are propelled by steam, 
the remainder by water. They cut annually 
500,000.000 feet of lumber, the value of which 
is $15,000,000. 


THe Area or Tue Unitep Srates.—The 
whole area of the United States lands, States 
and Territories inclusive, is 3,010,370 square 
miles; adding the water surface of lakes, 
rivers, &c., it is increased to 3,250,000 square 
miles. Nearly 9,000,000 of acres were grant- 
ed by acts of Congress of 1856 and 1857, to 
eight States, to aid them in the construction 
of forty-five railroads. The States so aided 
are Iowa, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Wis- 
consin, Mississippi, and Minnesota. From 
March, 1857, to September, 1860, 47,500,000 
acres have been disposed of by grants and 
sales; for the latter the purchase money 
amounted to $9,160,777.85. 


Wueat Crop.—The Chicago Journal gives 
as the product of the wheat crop last year, in 
six North-western States, 94,000,000 bushels. 
Illinois and Wisconsin, 25,000,000 each; In- 
diana, 16,000,000; Michigan, 12,000,000; 
Iowa, 10,000,000; Minnesota, 6,000,000. The 
whole grain crop of Illinois, in 1861, is esti- 
mated at 101 bushels to each inhabitant. 


Tae Inner Sea or Japan.—Late letters 
from Commodore Stribling, commander of 
United States naval forces in the China seas, 
received by the Navy Department, furnixh in- 
teresting information in regard to the ‘‘ Inner 
Sea of Japan,” and the discovery of a new 
channel in his passage from Nagasaki to 
Kanagawa. Ile says:—‘‘In our passage from 
the former place to the latter, we went through 
the ‘inner sea’ of Japan. This sea has not 
been frequented by foreign ships until the 

resent year. It is studded with many 
islands, and has several tortuous straits. 
It is free from difficulties, not well adapt- 
ed for sailing vessels, but is perfectly safe 
for steamers. On our passage through it 
we anchored every night, as the pilots 
were not willing to run except by daylight. 
When the sea is more frequented, and ship- 
masters become acquainted with the proper 

laces for anchorage, it wlll, I have no doubt, 
# the thoroughfare for all stermers running 
between Kanagawa and Nagasaki, particularly 


nited States officers, till. 


_temptation. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


after the ports of Heogo and Osaca are opened 
to trade. Osaca is the commercial emporium 
of Japan, where all the capitalists reside. In 
its vicinity are the principal silk and tea dis- 
tricts, and on an island not far distant are the 
richest copper mines. On our passage through 
the ‘inner sea’ we anchored four times. At 
two of these we were offered wood and water, 
and when parties of officers landed, they were 
permitted to walk around the towns, and were 
treated with the greatest civility.” 


_ Tae Bee Annoyance.—Since the extensive 
importation and production of bees in Califor- 
nia, they have become, in many respects, ‘a 
source of great annoyance. The housekeeper 
in cooking, the grocer and fruit-dealer, all 
have them swarming by hundreds, and per- 
haps thousands, around their premises, rival- 
ling the house fly in troublesome propensities. 
A Sacramento coal-dealer recently obtained a 
quantity of coal which had a cask of molasses 
broken over it. When the coal was brought 
into the yard, the bees collected in such quan- 
tities that he spent half a day with a hose in 
washing off the coal, in order to remove the 
They have partially destroyed 
the produce of several vineyards near Sacra- 
mento; when the grapes were gathered, it was 
found that the little thieves had extracted the 
juice. Asa matter of course, a large number 
of bees are nevessarily destroyed while poach- 
ing on forbidden ground. Is there no remedy 
for these difficulties? asks the Sacramento 


News. Can bees be kept from annoying every. 


body but their owners, and at the same time 


preserve their own lives; or must the evils 


complained of continue tu increase in magni- 
tude? | 
Corn ror Frcet.—lIt is a singular fact, says 
a St. Louis paper, that on a certain portion of 
the [Illinois prairies corn is being used as fuel 
in lieu of coal, and is found an excellent sub- 
stitute. In the districts referred to, corn is 
123 cents per bushel, and coal is 15 to 17 
cents. Nut only is the difference in price in 
favour .of the corn, but a bushel of it gives 
more heat than a bushel of coal. 


Toe Wronc Man.—An amusing incident 
occurred at Portland, Maine, a few days since. 
There are two clergymen in that city, one of 
whom is named Mvore, who is a Congrega- 
tionalist, and the uther is named Moore, a 
Universalist. The former was waited upon by 
a gentleman and lady who desired to be mar- 
ried. Their request was soon complied with, 
when the groom remarked that he had come 
seventy miles on purpose to be married by 
Mr. Moore, as he had determined that no one 
but a Universalist should have that honour. 
Mr. Moore, with his usual politeness, sympa- 
thized with the unforturates, and assured them 
if he had known before, as he did now, their 
desires, he should have been pleased to put 
them on ‘‘the right track.” - 


Sarety Lockep Ur.—The Boston Journal 
says:—The officers and employees of the Re- 
vere Back, in this city, were completely non- 
plussed to-day. The safe wherein are deposited 
all the funds, notes, &c., is locked by a key 
that has a million of combinations. By some 


mischance this key became disarranged, and | 


all the skill of the safe-maker and others was 
employed to open the safe this morning, with- 
out avail. Of course, no business could be 
transacted. Notes payable and notes receiv- 
able both remained unpaid, checks were not 
responded to, and the business at the clearing 
house was defaulted. -When last heard from, 
a detachment of mechanics were vigorously at 
work battering down the doors and masonry, 
to effect an entrance. 


Unitep States Treasury.—Mr. Dix, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, has communicated to 
Congress a statement of the actual condition 
of the Treasury. He estimates the amount 
necessary prior to the lst of July next, in ad- 


' dition to the accruing revenue, at twenty mil- 
lions, of dollars. He also suggests measures 


to raise the money, and, among other means, 
refers to the surplus revenue deposited with 
the several States in 1836, as a specific fund 
which might be pledged or recalled. 


Brooktyn Navy Yarp.—On Monday even- 
ing, 21st inst., in consequence of information 
received at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, New 
York, of the intention of a mob to make an 
attack on the North Carolina seventy-four 
and the Yard, one hundred marines were 
placed under arms to give them a warm recep- 
tion should they make the attack. ‘The police 
foree was augmented,.and posted where the 
could act in case of emergency, and the Fift 
brigade of militia, under the command of 
Brigadier General Crooker, assembled at the 
Henry street armory and the arsenal to sup- 
port the marines, if necessary. The mustering 
of a large force excited curiosity, but as no 
one'attempted to meddle with the Navy Yard, 
the excitement soon subsided; in all proba- 
bility the whole report was a hoax. 


Seizure oF Arms, Batt, AND PowperR on A 
STeaMeR.—Thirty-eight cases of muskets, con- 
taining two dozen each, together with a quan- 
tity of ball and gunpowder, were seized on 
the 22d inst. by the police, on the steamer 
Monticello, at New York, which was about to 
sail for Savannah. 


Ruopve Istanp Persona Liserty 
The Rhode Island State Senate, on the 21st 
inst., voted to repeal the Personal Liberty 
bill of that State. The vote was 21 yeas to 9 
nays. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamers bring London papers to the 8th of 
January. 

The London Morning Chronicle says:—“ We have 
reason to believe that in spite of the apparent ob- 
stacles to a settlement of the questions which are 
perplexing the diplomatists of Europe, the Great 
Powers, with perhaps the exception of Austria, are 
determined to prevent a general] war.” 

A preliminary meeting of Jews of England, 
France, Italy, and America, has been held at the 
Mansion House, London, for the purpose of con- 
certing new efforts for the restoration of the child 
Mortara to his parents, 

The ship Golden Star, of Boston, Captain Staple- 
ton, bound from Mobile for Liverpool, with a large 
cargo of cotton, was totally wrecked on the night 
of the 29th ult., near Felhard, on the Irish coast. 
The captain, his wife, and female servant, and 
fifteen of the crew perished. The mate and six 
hands were saved. 

The ship Guttenberg, of and for Hamburg, from 
New York, with cotton, struck on the Goodwin 
Sands, and only seven out of thirty persons on 
board escaped. The Guttenburg had called off 
Dover to land the crew of a wrecked vessel, which 
she pjéked up in the channel. The captain is 
among the missing. 

_ The Bank of England and the Bank of France 
have raised their rate of discount to seven per 
cent. 

It is stated that the English Government has sent 
a strong note tothe Emperor of France, protesting 
against the extension of the occupation of Syria 
by the French forces. No reply had yet been re- 
ceived. 

The position of the European Governments and 
populations is no more re-assuring than our own. 
The infatuation of political theorists and anarchists 
promises to plunge both the Old and New Worlds 
into a state of distress and confusion which it will 
take years to remedy. 

The diplomatic correspondence between France 
and England, on the presence of the French fleet 
before Gaeta, is said to be most unsatisfactory. 

The London Times, in another article on the 
political crisis in America, reiterates its hope that 
the Union may be maintained. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The London Daily News, in enumerating the 
reasons assigned for the action of the Bank of Eng- 
land, says:—The Bank of France is in an unsatis- 
factory position, the effect of the American panic 
having relatively been quite as much felt in 
France asin England. There is also the fact that 
the reserve of notes in the Bank of England, by 
last return, showed a falling off of upwards of a 
million pounds. The news from America is sup- 
posed to have had the chief influence in the bank 
parlour, the impression being that further gold ship- 
ments would be made to New York. 

The Cork Examiner gives currency to a rumour 
that the Prince of Wales is to be Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland. The statement obtained but little cre- 
dence. In the various dockyards no fewer than 
forty-three vessels of war, carrying from one to 
ninety-one guns each, were in course of construc- 
tion. The revenue accounts from India are stated 
to be so far satisfactory that there is no probability 
of any aid being required beyond the $15,000,000 
which the President of the India Council is at 
present empowered to raise. ; 

FRANCE. 

The Emperor's remarks to the Diplomatic Corps 
on New Year day had produced no impression, 
favourable or unfavourable, in Paris, no great im- 
portance being attached to them. Lord Cowley, 


the spokesman for the diplomats, confined himself | 


to presenting to the Emperor the respects and 
congratulations of the Diplomatic Corps. The 
Emperor replied:—«I thank you for the wishes 
which you have expressed to me. I regard the 
future with confidence, being convinced that the 
friendly understanding between the powers will 
maintain peace, which is the object of my desires.” 
Letters from Paris state that when the collective re- 
ception was over, the Emperor passed slowly along 


‘garded as a political event. 


the line of Ambassadors and Ministers, speaking a 
few words to each in person. After a moment's 
conversation with the Persian Ambassador, who 
stood at the right of the Minister of the United 
States, the Emper@r approached Mr. Faulkner, 
and cordially shook his hand. The usual words 
of greeting were then exchanged, after which the 
Emperor asked, in Engiish: __ 

“What is the latest intelligence you have re- 
ceived from the United States? Not so alarming, 
I trust, as the papers represent it.” 

« Like most nations, Sire,” replied Mr. Faulkner, 
“we have our troubles, which have lost none 
of their colouring, as described in the European 
press.” 

The Emperor: «I hope it is not true that any of 
the States have separated from the General Con- 
federation?” The Emperor also expressed the wish 
that the United States might long continue a united 
and prosperous people, 

The London Herald's Paris correspondent says 
that by the beginning of March France will pos- 
sess an army of 150,000 men, ready to march ata 
few hours’ notice, besides the Imperial Guard, 
40,000 strong, kept on a war footing. In addition, 
there will be 400,000 men under arms, unbrigaded, 
in the garrisons of the Empire. 

The detachments of French troops which were 


under orders for China had been sent to reinforce 


the regiments in Syria. 

The production of a melodrama at Paris, entitled 
the Massacres of Syria, from the pen of M. Moc- 
quard, the private Secretary of the Emperor, is re- 
The Emperor went 
almost in state to witness the first representation of 
the performance. The great moral of the piece is 
that the Eastern question is ripe for settlement, 
and that it can only be settled by the word of Na- 
poleon III. The piece és full of remarks against 
Turkey, and in one speech it is declared that the 
Emperor Napoleon is the only man to save the 
country. “Let him take Turkey into his own 
hands and regenerate her.” Deafening applause 
followed, and the Emperor bowed. The Opinione 
Nationale considers it as the knell which has sound- 
ed in the affrighted ears of Europe the last hour of 
Osmanleism. The Paris correspondent of the 
London Daily News says the performance was 
meant to be, and has produced the effect of a poli- 
tical demonstration. 

A pamphlet, entitled Rome et les Eveques, has 
been published in Paris. The author draws a 
comparison between the Popes of the first era of 
Christianity, who strictly confined themselves to 
the exercise of their evangelical office and spiritual 
jurisdiction, and those of the second era, who aspire 
to an universal theocracy, and obtrude themselves 
in temporal affairs. The author regrets to be com- 
pelled to state that the bishops and the superior 
clergy have followed the Papacy on this path, but 
that it would be unjust to believe that all bishops 
consider the maintenance of the temporal sove- 
reiguty of the Pope as essential to the freedom of 
spiritual ministry and security of conscience. He 
then aflirms that a certain number of bishops pro- 
fess a contrary Opinion, and states that two distinct 
opinions exist among the clergy—viz., the official 
view of the question, which the clergy must pub- 
licly profess, at the risk of incurring disgrace; and 
the secret opinion, which, in reality, is the most 
disseminated among the lower order of clergy, but 
which they are obliged to conceal in order to escape 
the stigma of Gallicanism, a term now more com- 
promising than that of heresy. 


ITALY. 


The bombardment of Gaeta continues. The Lon- 
don Daily News announces that the French Govern- 
ment had oilered to withdraw their ships from 
Gaeta, provided that the Sardinians discontinued 
firing till the 18th or 19th inst. after which it is under- 
stood that the bombardment at sea may commence. 
The Turin journals publish a letter from Garibaldi, 
in which he renounces any intention of offering 
himself as a candidate for the post of Deputy to the 
Italian Parliament, and advise® concord in order to 
arrive at the deliverance of Venice. An insignifi- 
cant attempt at reaction was made at Naples on 
the 30th ult. but was easily suppressed. Naples 
and the provinces were tranquil. 

Rome, Jan. 1.—This being New Year's day, the 
Pope received the Frgnch officers. General Goyon, 
following orders from his Government, made no 
political allusions in his speech on the occasion. 
The Pope expressed his approval of the expedi- 
tions to Syria and China. He also said that 
in defending Gaeta the French fleet serves a 
just and holy cause. The Pope avoided making 
any other political allusion, and said nothing con- 
cerning the Emperor Napoleon. 


AUSTRIA. 


The authorities at Pola refused to allow a Sar- 
dinian frigate to enter that port during a storm 
and the ship is supposed to have gone down with 
all baat Count Cavour had inveighed against 
this conduct in a ministerial circular. The Aus- 
trian Ministry has drawn up a bill relative to the 
liberty of the Protestant Church in the Hungarian 
provinces. On the 5th inst., disturbances took 
place at Kerskomet, Hungary, which necessitated 
the intervention of the garrison, The soldiers were 
coinpelled to make use of their fire-arms, and five 
persons were severely wounded in consequence. 


PRUSSIA. 


The official Prussian Gazette announces the 
death of the King of Prussia, and the Prince 
Regent assumes the reins of government, as King 
William V. Berlin letters say that the excitement in 
ail the States in the German Confederation greatly 
resembles the agitation which preceded the events 
of 1848. The Frankfort Journal asserts that early 
in the sitting of the Germanic Diet a proposition 
will be made to call on the Cabinet at Turin for a 
categorical explanation relative to the decree of the 
Governor-General of Ancona, in which Trieste is 
described as an Italian town. 


. RUSSIA. 

The Paris Patrie reports that the Emperor of 
Russia has resolved to grant a Constitution to 
Poland, and to place it on a similar footing to that 
in which Hungary stands with regard to the Aus- 
trian Empire. 

TURKEY. 

Scafeti Pacha, President of the Council of State, 
has been dismissed. Prince Couza had com- 
municated with the Porte, denying complicity with 
the Hungarians, and reiterating assurances of de- 
votion to the Sultan. The ferment in the Princi- 
palities, however, still continued. 


INDIA. 


The Bombay mail of December 12th had reach- 
ed Marseilles. Income tax riots had taken place 
at Surat and Bassein. The tax collector had been 
beaten. Campbell’s force had been repulsed 
from Sikiro, with a loss of between thirty and 
forty men and one gun. Dayielang was in a state 
of alarm. The English officers implicated in the 
recent outrages at Cairo had been brought to trial. 


CHINA. 


A questionable report was in circulation. that 
eleven English and seven French gun boats have 
been wrecked in a hurricane off the Peiho. 


Married, 


On the 25th ult., by the Rev. John Wallace, 
Mr. Joun Yoper of Leacock, to Miss ANNA Martcu 
of Lower Leacock; on the 27th ult, Mr. Isaac 
McGinnis of Leacock, to Miss Ann Exiza Lar- 
FertTy of Salisbury; on the Ist inst., Mr. James 
M. Hatuaway to Miss T. Leaman, both 
of Salisbury; all of Lancaster county, Pennsylva- 
nia. Also,on the Ist inst., Mr. ApaAm Trovs to 
Miss Leticia Ann Mivter, both of Waynesburg, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania; and on the 10th 
inst., Mr. Joun F. Fenineer of Paradise, to Miss 
Mary Ann Mason of East Earl, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania. 


On the 9th inst., in Wilmington, North Caro- | 


lina, by the Rev. M. B. Grier, the Rev. WitL1aAm 
A. Woop, pastor elect of the Presbyterian church, 
Washington, North Carolina, to Miss MarGARET 
Naom1, daughter of Mites Costin, Esq. 

On the 8th inst., at Linn Creek, Camden county, 
Missouri, by the Rev. 8. H. Newton, Mr. Epwarp 
Wray of Philadelphia, to Miss Corne.ia D., 
daughter of Wittrauw D. Murpuy, Esq., of Linn 
Creek. 

On Wednesday, the 26th ult., by the Rev. John 
P. Hudson, A. B. Finney, M.D., of Dewart, to 
Miss M. Louisa, youngest daughter of Samoex T. 
Burrows of Northumberland county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In the Second Presbyterian Chureh, Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, on Thursday, the 3d inst., by 
the Rev. M. B. Grier, the Rev. Rosert Hert 
CuapMan, D.D., pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
Asheville, North Carolina, to Miss Verina Sran- 
TON, only daughter of the late Ropert GRENVILLE 
Moore of Newberne, North Carolina. 


On the 17th inst., by the Rev. I. W. C. Grier, D.D., 
Mr. N. Granam Kurtz of Wallace Township, to 
Miss Mary d. Lona of Brandywine Manor, Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 3d mst., by the Rev. J. Y. Cowhick, Mr. 
W. Smirason Forwoop to Miss Resecca GLENN, 
all of Harford county, Maryland. 

On the 8th inst., near Newton Hamilton, Penn- 
by the Rev. D. D. Clarke, Mr. 

. SUNDERLAND to Miss Saran Ann TAYLor. 


On the 5th ult., by the Rev. William D. Mackey 


Mr.GeoreGe Porter to Miss TaBitHa ANN BLADES» 


all of Snow Hill, Maryland. 


Obituary. 


[AW Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance, 
five cents for every line, nine words to a line.) 


Died, suddenly, in Harford county, Maryland, 
on Monday, the 31st ult., Major FREDERICK T. 
AMOS, in the seventy-third year of his age. 

Died, on the morning of the 8th inst., near 
Carrick, Franklin county, Pennsylvania, Miss 
ISABEL ELLIOTT, in the seventy-fifth year of 
her age. 

Died, in Philadelphia, on the 21st of December, 
JANIE C., youngest daughter of CHARLES V. 


and JANE C. WILLIAMS, in the ninth year of 
her age. “He shall gather the lambs with his 
arms, and carry them in his bosom.” | 

_ Died, at Ashland, Pennsylvania, on the 20th 
inst., in the thirtieth year of his age, DAVID 
WILSON, +» & member of the Presbyterian 
church of Ashland, and a young and promising 
attorney. at. law. 


Died, on the 17th of December, at Bladen 
Springs, Alabama, the Rev. JUHN FERRIES, 
late of the parish of Auchtermuckty, Scotland, in 
full enjvyment of the faith and hope of the gospel. 

Died, in Wilmington, North Carolina, on Sun- 
day, the 13th inst., Mr. ROBERT W. GIBBS, in 
the fifty-fourth year of his age. Mr. Gibbs had 
been a ruling elder in the First Presbyterian 
Chureh in Wilmington for thirty years, was 
greatly beloved, and is greatly lamented.— Com. 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN, | 


New York. Philadelphia, 
ASTIES. 
Pot, let s’t, . . . 498 5.00 4.62) 5.00 
BEESWAX 
Yellow . 31 @ 34 23 @ 30 
COFFEE 195 198 
Java do. + + ls 1354 
Mocha, do. « « « « 15 16) 
St. Domingo, do. . . 13 lla 
Louisiana and Mississippi 10) 15 8 143 
Mobile. « « « e lvy 15 8 14 
N. Alabama & Tennessee 9, la} 8 14} 
Carolina and Georgia . . v} lad 8 14} 
FEATHERS. 
Fairand good . . 44 46 45 46 
FISH. 
Mackerel, No.l bbl . . . 13.00 15.00 14.50 17.00 
——— No.3 ... - 10.50 12.00 9.50 14.50 
No. @ 6.00 38.00 9.00 9.25 
— No. 3, small. . 4.25 5.00 4.75 5.00 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 3.75 4.50 2.75 5.00 
Herring, box . + + «+ « 14 15 17 20 
Herring, scaled . 21 23 28 30 
Cod, dry, 112ibs.. . . . 3. 4.00 3.00 3.50 
FLOUR. 
Pennsylvania, bbl . . . 5.37) 5.75 5.374 5.62) 
—— extra§fancy 6.00 6.50 5.75 6.50 
Western, Penn’a, & Ohio 5..5 5.85 5.374 5.62) 
Brandywine .. + + « 6.25 6.37) 6.00 6.124 
Middlings .. 3.50 4.00 4.00 4.45 
Rye Flour + 4..0 3.874 4.00 
Corn Meal, Pennsylvania 3.00 3.10 2.75 3.00 
——— Brandy wine 3.50 3.60 8.374 
GRAIN. 
Wheat, Pennsylvania red 1.33 1.35 1.30 1.33 
white 1.45 1.66 1.40 1.45 
Southern red 1.30 1.338 1.83 1.35 
Southern white ... . 1.35 1.66 1.45 1.00 
RYE. 
Pennsylvania . +s 75 76 75 
uthermb « 72 73 70 71 
CORN. 

Yellow (Old) 71 74 71 @ 72 
—————- New dO . « « 63 67 65 
White . 70 @ 73 638 @ 71 

OATS. 
Pennsylvania . . 37 33 34) 35 
Southern 36 365 334 34 
Bariey, Ohio & New Yor 70 73 13 75 

FRUIT. 
Raisins, bunch, box. . . 1.70 G 1.99 @ 2.00 
——— halfboxes .. . 95 @ 1.05 1.wo 1.05 
quarter boxes. . 4 @ 53 50 @ 58 
layer « « 2.10 @ 2.45 2.124 @ 2.25 
seedle ey 38.75 4.00 4.00 4.25 
Almonds, softshelled .. ll 14: 12 G 17 
_—_: hard shelled. . 6 @ 10 7 ¢ y 
Apples, green. @bbI. . . 1.00 3.00 1.50 @ 3.50 
34 4 24 @ 4 
Cranberries, Dbl « 2.00 8.00 @ 14.00 
Ginger, green, @lb.. . 10 @ il 
itron, do « « « 21 @ 1s @ 21 
Oranges, box « «© «© « « 1.50 @ 5.00 8.00 @ 4.00 
Lemous, 70 @ 3.20 3.50 3.63 
eacnhes unpared Uy 
13 9 13 
Ground Nuts, bushel .. 1.25 1.75 1.35 @ 2.00 
Hay—loose > 70 85 65 35 
baled « © 56 63 80 
City sl 7 1k 84 6 
\ LEATHER. 
i) ughter 26 29 25 33 
LUMBER. 
Flooring, Yellow Pine. . 17.00 35.00 16.50 21.50 
White Pine, Susquehanna 20.00 30.00 14.00 17.00 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, . 15.00 16.00 13.00 14.50 
Hemlock, Lehigh. . . . 7.00 14.00 7.00 10.00 
Spruce Flooring . . . - 18.00 15.00 15.00 16.00 
5 les, Cc. N. 12.00 35.00 18.00 24.00 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Muscovado 20 24 25 
Clayed . « 18 20 21 

Porto Rieo « « 30 35 35 
New Orleans, bbl. 37 38 363 
Steam Syrup ...s. » 26 44 33 
Olive, 1.20 @ 1.25 1 1.383 

Linseed, American . . .« 50 52 53 
Whale Cr 50 53 53 
Winter. « « « e 53 63 58 
Sperm Winter... .. 1.45 1.65 1 1.65 
Lard Vil, do ¢ 95 1.00 93 
PROVISIONS. 
Beef, s,Bbbl . . 9.00 @11.00 12 14.00 
Pork, Mess . « « « 17.75 @ 15.00 18 13.50 
Prime 13.75 13.25 17 17.25 
Clear 20.00 21.00 19 y 20.00 
—— Hams,;smoked .. 133 > 13 
do in salt & pickle 8i @ 8s 9} 
Sides, smoked. . . 93 @ 10 10} 
—- do in salt & pickle 74 @ 94 
Shoulders smoked .. . 74 @ 8 
do Mealt. « « 53 6 7 
Killed Hogs. . ee 6.90 7.125 
Dried Beef . . « « « « 103 ll 10% 
Butter, Firkin. . .. -« 12 18 17 
solid, in kegs ee ll 14. ll 
Roll 14 20 18 
Goshen ee ee 19 @ 21 19 
Lard, Jersey .. . e 103 @ ¥ 1l} 
Westernkeg ... lli@ af 11? 
— do bb 10) 1 104 
Rice, Carolina. . »« « « 3.624 a 3.75 8. 4.00 
SEEDS. 
Cloverseed, bushel . . . 4.87} 5.50 4. 5.125 
6 @ ‘6 1.50 1.60 ] 1.45 
Timothy . « « « 2.50 2.87 3. 2.6% 
Herd Grass 2.50 2. 3. 2.25 
SUGARS. 
Brazil white 6.50 6.75 6.50 7.50 
—— brown . + 2+ © « 5.25 5.75 5.50 6.25 
Havana white... . 8.00 8.50 7.50 8.00 

——— brown and yellow 6.123 8.00 5.25 7.00 
Manilla ... + 5.50 6.00 5.70 5.62) 
New Orleans ... «+ « 4.62 6.00 7.25 

clarified 9.00 9.50 7.50 8.25 
5.25 6.75 5.25 6.75 
Porto Rico . 5.75 7.25 5.50 7.25 


Rotices, 


UNION PRAYER-MEETING.—The Thurs- 
day Afternoon Union Prayer-meeting of the 
churches of Philadelphia will be held in the 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, on Spruce street above 
Fifth, Philadelphia, on Thursday next, January 
31st, at half past four o’clock, P. M. 


UNION PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— Ser- 
vice will be held, until further notice, in the 
Union Presbyterian Church, Thirteenth street be- 
low Spruce, Philadelphia, Rev. Robert Gamble 
pastor, at three Gilat: in the afternoon, instead 
of the evening service. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA.—The Central Presbytery of Philadelphia 
will hold an adjourned meeting in the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Seventh street below Arch, 
Philadelphia, on Monday next, the 28th inst., at 


ten o’clock, A. M. e 
James G. Sainn, Slated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA.— The 
Presbytery of Susquehanna will hold its next 
stated meeting in Wysox, Pennnsylvania, on 
Tuesday, the 29th inst., at seven o’clock, P. M. 

Juuius Foster, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF WINNEBAGO.—The Pres- 
bytery of Winnebago will meet in the Presby- 
terian church of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, on 
Thursday, the 31st inst., at seven o’clock, P. M. 

H. M. Rosertson, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK.— 
The Presbytery of New Brunswick will meet on 
Tuesday, the 5th of February next, in the Lecture- 
room of the First Presbyterian Church, Princeton, 
New Jersey, at eleven o’clock, A. M. _ 

A. D. Wuite, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF ALBANY.—The stated 
meeting of the Presbytery of Albany will be held 
on the second Tuesday of February (12th prox.) at 
half-past seven o’clock, P. M., in the First Church 
of Albany, New York, (Rev. Dr. Campbell’s). The 
written Narratives, required by the rule, are to be 
sent to the Rev. E. Wall of Kingsborough, New 
York. Joun WoopsringGe, Stated Clerk. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Messrs. Editors— 

I have occasionally read in your paper a brief 
record of the kindness of a people to their pastor 
by their noble generosity, testifying their appre- 
ciation of his labours, and making his heart to 
sing with joy. The Rock Parsonage, Cecil county, 
Maryland, was visited on New Year’s day by the 
church and congregation, bringing with them 
gifts, consisting of household stores, poultry, flour, 
meat, and ousl, making a valuable sum in the ag- 
gregate. In addition to this, the young men pre- 
sented a sum of money, to be appropriated toward 
increasing their pastor’s library. 
MARSHALL. 


OARDING.—Private Boarding at the north- 

west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 
Philadel phia. Mrs. M. R. SNODGRASS. 

jan 26—tf 


AMES W. ALEXANDER, D. D.—Just pub- 

lished by Cuarugs Scrisnen—No. 124 Grand 
Street, New York. 
THOUGHTS ON PREACHING. 


Being Contributions to Homiletics by J. W. Alex- 
ander, D.D. lvol. 12mo. Pp. 526. $1.25. | 

“A volume of profound reflections, living 
thoughts, and practical suggestions, which cannot 
fail t> benefit all.”—Herald of Truth. 

“The happiest thoughts of this happy author 
are here embalmed—a treasure for the Church, es- 
pecially for those who are preaching or expect to 
preach—or love to hear preaching.”—New York 
Observer. : 

‘“‘Tt contains some ideas that should be written 
in gold, and framed for altar, or rather pulpit 
pieces.” —N. Y. Times. 

“No one can turn over these pages without 
being struck by the plain, straightforward, and 
every way practical character ef their precepts, 
suggestions, and illustrations. It every where 
bears the impress of wisdom.”—N. Y. World. 


Now Ready. 

Third edition of Forty Years’ Familiar Letters 
of James W. Alexander, D.D. Constituting, with 
the Notes, a Memoir. Edited by the Rev. John 
Hall, D.D. 2 vols. 12mo. Withtwo Portraits. $3. 

Fifth edition of Consolation. Addressed to the 
Suffering People of God. By J. W. Alexan- 
der, D.D. lvol. 12mo. $1.25. 

Third edition of Discourses on Faith and Prac- 
tice. By the same author 1 vol. 12mo. $1.25. 

*.* Copies sent by mail, pust-paid, on receipt 
of the price. 3 jan 26—Ilt 


NORWOOD; OR, ERRING AND 
REPENTING. By Catharine M. Trow 


author of “Dick and his Friend Fidus.” Illus. 
trated. 75 cents. 

From the N. Y. Observer. 7 

The very name of this book, Erring and t- 


ing, suggests the precious lessons of instruction it 
contains. It is an admirable book to put into the 
hands of boys who will read it attentively, and it 
ought todo them good. 


A From the Reformed Presbyterian. 

‘Those who have read “Dick and his Friend: 
Fidus” will be almost certain to procure and read 
Charles Norwood. Thev will expect a well-planned 
story, told in an engaging style, with sound moral 
and pe von tone, and we promise them that the 
book will be up to their expectations. The noble 
manliness, a3 well as virtue, of confessing and for- 
saking faults, are inculcated with deci effect. 

From the Presbyter. 

It illustrates in a very impressive and touching 
manner, the sin and danger of disobedience te 
parents, and the fearful peril of casting off - 
tal authority. While it may prove @ sa utary — 
warning to the erring, it will also afford encour. 
agement to seek reformation, and may point to 
that Divine love which ever bids the wandering 
prodigal tc return to his Father’s house. 

From the Presbyterian Expositor. 

Parents may here learn a lesson of the high and 
responsible duties devolving on them; that deci- 
sion is necessary for the well being of their house- 


| hold; and that firmness is by no means incompati- 


ble with kindness. 


From the Evangelist. 

This portraiture of character and youthful expe- 
rience is life-like, and will afford a warning, not a 
little needed by many who are exposed to similar 
dangers. 

*,* A copy will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

: No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

jan 26—3t 


SEMINARY FOR RENT.—The. 
_ Mercersburg Female Seminary, Pennsyl- 
vania, is now for rent; possession on the first of 
April next. The building affords room sufficient 
for an ordinary sized family and twelve boarders. 
There is on the premises every convenience 
wanted for comfort. 
The school rooms are furnished with Desks, 
Seats, Maps, &c. JAMES O. CARSON, 
jan 26—3t Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. 


HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE- 
TON REVIEW FOR JANUARY,1861—Just 
published, contains the following articles: 


Art. 1.—The State of the Country. 

“ 2.—Antiquity of the Book of Genesis. 

_ 3.—The New Oxford School; or, Broad 

Church Liberalism. 

4.—The Fulfilment of Propliecy. 

“« 5.—Liverpool Missionary Conference of 1860; 

or, Results of Missionary Experience, 

“ 6.—The Alexandrine and Sinaitic Manu- 

scripts. 
Short Notices. 

The Bidlical Repertory and Princeton Review is 
edited by the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D, and is: 
quarterly, in January, April, July, and 

tober, at three dollars per annum. 

1. Subscribers for one copy, who remit three dol- 
lars in advance to the office of publication, will be 
entitled to payment of postage on all numbers is- 
sued after the receipt of the money. 

2. Subscribers who remit five dollars in advance 
to the office of publication, will be entitled to one 
copy for two years, postage paid. 

_ 8. Six or more persons uniting in a club, and 
remitting in one sum to the office of publication, 
at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents each, 
will be entitled to payment of postage on the num- 
bers issued after the receipt of the money. Pay- 
ment at club-rate will not be received from a less 
number than six subscribers in one association. 
If payment is delayed by members of a club until 
after the expiration of the year, the full price of 
three dollars will invariably be charged. 

, 4. Theological Students, Missionaries, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, &c., are furnish 
with the Review at two dollars per year; or $2.25 
by mail, postage paid. . 

5. All arrearages are charged at three dollars 
per year. 

The above are the only terms upon which the 
Review is furnished to subscribers. . 

Subscribers and Presbyterial Agents are request- 
ed to remit by check or draft, to order ef 

PETER WALKER, 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
#& Where acheck cannot be got conveniently, 


money may “e sent by mail, in a registered letter, 
atour risk © jan 26—3t 


ADDISON ALEXANDER, D.D.—C. Scrin- 

e NER, 124 Grand street, New York—Has 
just ready 

The Gospel According to Matthew. Explained 

by the Rev. J. A. Alexander, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo, 

$1.25. Uniform with same author’s Commentaries 

on 


The Psalms, 3 vols., ‘ ; 4 
The Acts, 2 vols, 
The Gospel of Mark, I vol., . 1.25 . 

These Commentaries are read as Text Books — 
abroad and at home. They evince a vast ran 
of acquaintance with the early and modern schools 
of interpretation.—N. Y. Observer. 

In biblical and general scholarship we have no 
idea that Dr. Alexander had any superior, either 
in the old world or the new.— Presbyterian. _.. 

ALSO JUST READY. 

Notes on New Testament Literature and Ecclesi- 
astical History. By J. A. Alexander, D.D. 1 vol. 
12mo. $1. 

The notes presented in this volume include all 
that Dr. Alexander left in a condition fit for the 

ress of his remarkable Biblical and Historical 


ectures. 
Third Edition of 
Dr. J. A. Alexander’s Sermons. 2 vols. 12mo, 
‘ 
pies sent by mail, post paid, on rece 
of price. jan 26—lt 


Y THE AUTHOR OF “MINISTERING 
CHILDREN.”—English Yeomen. From Life 
in the Nineteenth Century. By Marie Louise 
Charlesworth, author of “ Ministering Children,” 
&c. 12mo. Steel frontispiece and vignette. $1. 
“The pictures are drawn from the homes of 
the farming people of England, and they are full 
of beauty, tenderness, love, labour, were | 
good and evil, the various scenes in the daily lite 
of the sons and daughters of toil being drawn 
with power and skill. We have been deeply 
moved by its perusal, and commend it, especially 
to readers in the country.”—N. Y. Observer. 
Pride and His Prisoners. By A. L. O. E. 18mo. 
Four Cuts. 50 cents ~~ 
‘“‘¢ Pride and His Prisoners,’ by A. L. O. E., pub- 
lished by Robert Carter & Brothers, teaches a les- 
son in a story so exciting that one can hardly 
have patience to wait for the end of it. The cha- 
racters are vividly drawn, the truth is set forth 
with earnestness, and the book is one of the best 
by this excellent but unknown author.” 
Just published by 
OBERT CARTER & BROTHER3, 
No. 530 Broadway, NewYork; and 
WILLIAM 8..4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 26—3t 


LIFTON HALL.—Under this name a private 
Asylum for the reception and treatment of a 
limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, has _ 
been recently constructed on the most approved 
lan for the comfort and recovery of the health of 
its inmates. Clifton Hall is situated in a beauti- 
ful part of the country, within a few miles of 
Philadel phia. 

Managers.—John Bell, M. D., Hon. William 
A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, Juseph Car- 
son, M.D., Samuel Henry Dickson, M.D., Hermaa 
Cope, Esq., Charles Kelly, Esq., Oborn Levis, Esq., 
Francis Tete, Esq., Morton McMichael, Esq., Rev. 
William P. B , Rev. John Jenkins, D.D. 

For particulars apply to the subscriber, 

R. A. GIVEN, M. D., 
Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia. 
sep 8—ly 


ANTED.—A recent Graduate of Yale Col- 
lege desires a situation in a private family 
as Tutor in Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, 
Address 
Blood’s Despatch, Philadelphia. 
jan 26—1t* . 


ENNSYLVANIA BIBLE SOCIETY.—John 

W. Claghorn, Treasurer of the Pennsylvania 

Bible Society, acknowledges the following refeipts 
in November and December, 1860: 

From the Western District of Pennsylvania, Rev. 
J. J. Aiken, D. D., Secretary.—Pittsburg Young 
Men’s Bible Society, $807.37. Allegheny do., 
$120. Washington Female do., $20. Lawrence 
County do., $44. Cambria County do., $59.59. 
Erie County do., $40.50. Westmoreland County 
do., $159. Crawford County do., $40.67. Mercer 
County do., $162.63. Tioga and McKean County 
do., $5.64. Johnstown and Vicinity do., $20.95. 
J. E. Brown, Kittanning, Armstrong county, $100. 
Rev. Robert Dilworth, Enon Valley, $30. Maggie 

From the Eastern District of lvania, Rev. 
Irvin H. Torrence, Secretary.—Philadelphia Bible 
Society, $2409.18. Bethlehem do., $65.68. Pitts- 
ton do., $20. Dauphin County do., $326.18. York 
County do., $100. Wayne County do., $25.43. 
Lehigh County do., $35.33. Montgomery Count 
do., $30. Lancaster — do., $230.27. Carlisle 
Female do., $50.64. Sunbury Female do., $20. 
Danville Female do., $77.64. Lycoming Centre 
do., $25. Rev. A. G. Dole. Collections, $47.90. 
Gettysburg Presbyterian church Sabbath school, 
$5.70. Total, $5089.30. © 

Bible Distribution.— During November and 
December, 1860, the Society sold and distributed 
9582 Bibles and Testaments in the civ, lan- 

uages, viz:—English, French, German, Welsh, 

anish, Danish, Portuguese, Swedish, Italian, 

Hun rian, Greek, and in raised letters for the 
lind. 

Bible-House and Depository, corner of Walnut 
and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 

jan 26—1t* JOHN P. RHOADS, Agent. 


‘OTES ON SCRIPTURE—By Joel Jones,LL.D. 
8vo. $2.50. 


From the Boston Recorder. 

The author of this work appears to have had 
unusual qualifications for the production of such 
a volume. He was learned, eminently and 
pay interested in the study of the Scriptures. 

hese “Notes of Scripture,” which were evi- 
dently the result of much careful study, will be 
foont interesting and useful to all lovers of the 
sacred volume. 

* A copy will be sent by mail, post paid, on 
receipt of the price. . 
Published by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 


No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
- jan 26—3t 
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appears 
“a mabe. muet be analyzed, and generalized, and 
distinguished for the development of correct views. 
Sonietimes we hear @ traveller describing an oc- 
ctirrence of &@ character as representative of a whole 
city or proviace, then which nothing can be more 
unjost, We may meet with a dozen villains in a 
day, end yet iu the same day we may pass by a 
lrandred who are not villains; the conclusion 
should be, not that all are of one character, but 
that there is a mixture. The author of the volume 
before us, favourably known by her other produc- 
tions, gives us a sketch—and, no doubt, a truthful 
one—of English agricultural life; and yet it would 
be improper to regard it as a sketch equally de- 
ecriptive of all, or even most farms in England. It 
brings before us individuals under the sanctifying 
_ power of true religion, and the exemplification of 
such power is beautiful; end if it is not to be 


found in every homestead, we may at least wish | 


that it was @ portraiture of a whole neighbourhood 
or country. Still, it is life as we sometimes find it. 
In this case it professes to be drawn from real 
sources, and not imaginary. Although there may 
be no startling exploits to arrest the reader’s atten- 
tion, there are quiet scenes of influence and useful- 
ness, as well as natural touches, which will please 
and instruct. 
History or Carietianity, including that of 
the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. By 
Henry Hart Milman, D.D, Dean of St. Paul's. 
In eight volumes—Vol. IV. New York, 1861, 
Sheldon & Co. 12mo, pp. 555. | 
Already have we noticed the appearance of the 
three previous volumes of this valuable historical 
work, at the same time referring to the testimony 
of disinterested judges in England as to its general 
ability and impartiality. The author has made 
himself master of his subject, and in travelling over 
the history of the Latin Church, which, in succes- 
sive generations, grew into such’colossal and mon 
strous nitude, he has brought into continuous 
narrative facts of the most interesting nature, which 
all may study with profit, and the knowledge of 
which is indispensable to the ecclesiastical histo- 
rian. The period embraced is from 1094 to 1200. 
The work, as we before said, is reproduced by 
the American publishers in very handsome style. 


Marion Granau, or, “Higher than Happiness.” 
By Meta Lander, author of “Light on the Dark 
River,” &c. Boston, 1861, Crosby, Nichols, Lee 
§& Co. 12mo, pp. 506. 

This is a tale of rather formidable length de- 
signed to illustrate a lesson which we short-sighted 
‘mortals are but too slow to learn—that what are 
regarded as the true delights of the world, are not 
adapted to satisfy the higher yearnings of our 
hearts, and that religion alone discloses the more 
stable happiness which alone can meet the wants 
of the soul. In the course of the tale various cha- 
racters are introduced, and circumstances sufli- 
ciently exciting to keep the attention awake to the 
progress of events. There is considerable graphic 
power displayed in the arrangement and descrip- 


tion of persons and scenes. 


Prcrorrat Concorpawce or THE Hoty Scriptures 
or tHe anp New Testament, with Chrono- 
Jogical Tables. By John Brown. Revised and 
Corrected. Boston, 1861, Henry Hoyt. 8vo. 
This is a useful book, and so portable that every 


family should possess it, in the absence of Cruden’s 
larger work. The pictorial illustrations are nu- 


merous, and serve a very useful purpose. 
Grorcs Rowxanp; a Story for Boys. 18mo, pp. 105. 
Frank or, Unstable as Water. 18mo, 


pp. 69. F 
tas Mitt was Srorrep; or, Overcoming 
Evil with Good. 18mo, pp. 112. te 


These pretty juveniles are from the press of 
Henry Hoyt, of Boston, so prolific of books of a 
similar character. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


- We have received from the New York publishers 

No. 2 of the new series of the Knickerbocker. 
This Magazine has been long established, and, 
from a general glance at its contents, we should 
conclude that age has in no way impaired its 
vigour and sprightliness. It would be a thing 
next to impossible to make up a monthly of its 
size in which every article should be of the highest 
class, but the Knickerbocker is likely, with its 
many skilled writers, to travel in the first rank 
with the best. 

We have received also Godey’s Lady’s Book for 
February, with all its usual charms for its nu- 
merous readers. 

We have received also Dinsmore’s Railroad and 
Steamboat Guide for January, which seems to be 
very complete. 


— 


MEASURE OF SPECIFIC GRAVITIES 


A peculiar method of ascertaining and 
verifying specific gravities was a short time 
since laid before the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, by M. Meyer, and which has at- 
tracted considerable attention. The present 
methods employed for ascertaining specific 
gravities are very exact, but complicated. 
In fact, the whole consists in facilitating 
the means of measuring exactly the volume 
of water displaced by any given body of 
which the specific gravity is to be ascer- 
tained. The problem, according to M. Meyer, 
may be solved in the following manner :— 
After having filled a vessel with water, 

lace therein the long leg of a syphon. 
hen the water is quite at rest, plunge the 
body of which the spccific gravity is to be 
measured into the vessel. The water dis- 
placed will escape by the syphon, and being 
caught in a receiver, will represent exactly 
the volume of the body immersed. The 
arrangement here described is found to be 
peculiarly applicable to the measuring of 
minerals, and other substances which can- 
not be got into the, hydrostatic balance. 


A PORTRAIT OF COUNT CAVOUR. 


The correspondent of the London Times 
at Turin writcs :—‘“ Count Cavour has so 
far recovered from his late attack as to be 
able to leave his bed and bedroom, and is 
expected to transact business at his mani- 
- fold offices this very morning. His late 
complaint, for which he has been twice 
bled, was, happily, not of the apoplectic 
nature which had somewhat alarmed his 
friends on former occasions. It was merely 
an inflammation of the digestive organs. 
There is no doubt, however, that his strong 
health threatens to give way before his 
intense incessant occupation, strong appe- 
tite, luxurious living, plethoric habits, and 
want of bodily exercise. He is always up 
and at work at five o'clock in the morning. 
From nine till half-past six in the afternoon 
he directs all the business of his own de- 
partments, and takes a general survey of 
those of his more helpless colleagues. Then 
follows dinner, his only meal, I believe, in 
the twenty-four hours, and, I am told, none 
of the lightest. He uses no carriage, but 
a walk from his private residence in the 
Via Cavour to the Ministerial offices in the 
Piazza Castello is but poor relaxation. 
Sometimes I have met him walking out- 
side the porticoes along the Via di Po, evi- 
dently for a breath of air; but he has accus- 
tomed the world to too constant a depend- 
ency on his master mind to allow himself 
the indulgence even of a quarter of an 
hour’s “constitutional.” The activity of 
the man’s mind is immeasurable. He ne- 
glects nothing, forgets nothing; no scheme 
of policy or diplomacy is too high, no mean 
detail or particular is too commonplace for 
him. He hasan eye for every thing; he 
trusts few men, and these generally obscure 
but able individuals of his own choice and 
creation. He writes most of his letters 
with his own hand. He writes a plain and 
distinct round French hand, with lines 
wide apart—a hand of which strength and 
decision would not, on a first inspection, 
seem to be the most obvious characteristics. 
A French photographic likeness, lately pub- 
lished by Maggi, conveys the very mind 
and soul of this greatest of living states- 
men. A whole volume might be written 
about the expression lurking beneath every 
liae of the half good-humouredly, half sar- 
castically smiling mouth. It is the smile 
of a man who has early found out ‘how 
little wisdom it takes to govern the world,’ 
and whose noble heart has prompted him 
to rule over it for its own greatest advan- 
tage. May his hand long continue firmly 
to wield the destinies of his country !”’ 


NOT IN VAIN. 


“J have laboured in vain,” a teacher snid, 

And her brow was marked by care— 
«I have laboured in vain,” and she bowed her head, 
And bitter and sad were the tears she shed, 

In that moment of dark despair. 


&I am weary and worn, and my hands are weak, 
And my courage is well-nigh gone, 
For none give heed to the words I speak, 
And in vain for a promise of fruit I seek, 
- Where the seed of the Word is sown.” 


And again with a sorrowful heart she wept, 
For her spirit with grief was stirred, 
Till the night grew dark, and at last she slept, 
And a silent calm o'er ber spirit crept, 
Asa whisper of “peace” was heard. 


And she thought in ber dreams that the sou] took flight 
To a blessed and bright abode— 

She saw a throne of such dazzling light, 

And harps were ringing, and robes were white— 


Made white in a Saviour’s blood. 


And she saw such a countless throng around, 
As she never had seen before— 

Their brows with jewels of light were crowned, 

And sorrow and sighing no place had found, 
For the troubles of time were o'er! 


Then a white robed maiden came forth and said, 
“Joy! joy! for thy trials are past!— 

I am one that thy gentle wurds have led, 

In the narrow pathway of life to tread— 
I welcome thee home at last!” 


And the teacher gazed on the maiden’s face, 
She had seen that face on earth, | 

When with anxious heart, in her wonted place, 

She had told her charge of a Saviour’s grace, 
And their need of a second birth. 


Then the teacher smiled, and an angel said, 
“Go forth to thy work again; 

It is not in vain that the seed is shed, 

If only one soul to the cross is led, 
Thy labour is not in vain.” 


And at last she woke, and her knee she bent 

In grateful, childlike prayer— 
And she prayed till an answer of peace was sent, 
And Faith and Hope as a rainbow blent 

O'er the clouds of her earthly care. 


And she rose in joy, and her eye was bright, 
Her sorrow and grief had fled— 
And her soul was calm, and her heart was light, 
For her hands were strong in her Saviour’s might, 
As forth to her work she sped. : 


Then rise, fellow-teacher, to labour go! 
Wide scatter the precious grain— 
Though the fruit nay never be seen below, 
Be sure that the seed of the Word shall grow— 
Toil on, in faith, and thou soon shalt know, 
«Thy labour is not in vain!” 


“GOD IS JUST!” 


Our Present Calamities a Righteous Retribution 
_ for our Sins. 


“T tremble for my country,” said an 
American statesman, ‘‘when I remember 
that God is just.” Well he might tremble. 
The sins of nations are punished in this 
world, and he saw enough in the history of 
our people to provoke the anger of the Al- 
mighty. That was spoken forty or fifty 
years ago, and since that day, as the nation 
has grown in nuwbers, in wealth, and in 
power, its sins have been constantly increas- 
ing. It has been growing more proud, more 
confident in its own strength, more con- 
‘temptuous of all authority. Its attitude has 
become more heaven-daring aud defiant. 
This should be borne in mind in connection 
with our present calamities. It may serve 
at once to explain the pitch of danger to 
which we have come, and to make us more 
submissive under the rebukes and buffetings 
which we now experience. Corrections 
causeless do not come, and when we see the 
blow descending from the cloud, we are not 
to look up in impious rage, mad at the 
‘Power which smites us, but rather ask, 
What have we done to deserve this bitter 
humiliation? To one who has kept watch 
of the progress of political affairs in this 
country, the present agitation will not ap- 
pear a sudden and mysterious event, but the 
natural result of causes that have been in 
‘operation for many years. Let us name 
several. 

First has been the growing corruption of 
American politics. In the early days of the 
Republic, our government was distinguished 
for its simplicity, and fur the rigid economy 
with which it was administered. Political 
corruption and bribery were unknown. Our 
public men were pure and patriotic. But 
within a few years, as the country has grown 
rapidly in population and wealth, there has 
been an enormous increase in the power and 
patronage of the Government, which has 
naturally attracted a horde of corrupt men 
to fatten on the public plunder. Where 
the carcass is, there the eagles are gathered 
together. Persons who have resided in 
Washington for years, tell us that we have 
no idea of the corruption which pervades 
all the departments of Government. This 
we do not impute solely to any one party. 
But power is always corrupting, unless held 
in check by moral and religious principle. 
This is the natural result of our very great- 
ness and prosperity, and it may be that we 
need the sharp discipline of adversity to 
exorcise this foul spirit from our national 
halls. If for a time our country should be-- 
come poor, if our resources should be drain- 
ed, sg that there should no longer be a full 
treasury to tempt the cupidity of self-seek- 
ing politicians, we might have a better race 
of public men. The national distress would 
prove a blessing, if it resulted in bringing 
back the simplicity and purity of our fa 
thers. 

Another painful feature of our national 

politics of late years, has been the growing 
bitterness of party strife. Whoever has 
watched the debates in Congress, and 
marked the angry taunts and threats that 
have been hurled from side to side, cannot 
wonder that this constant irritation and 
counter-irritation has at length produced an 
explosion, and brought us to the verge of 
civil war. It is the natural result of years 
of mutual exasperation. We trust this will 
be a lesson for us hereafter. If the present 
breach is healed, and the Union is pre- 
served, we earnestly hope that it may be 
‘Ca more perfect Union” than we have had 
‘for a few years past. It is no pleasure to 
live in a confederacy the members of which 
are all the while clashing against each other. 
We desire to see our great family of States 
‘a happy family,’”’ and to this end we must 
learn to be a little patient of each other’s 
imperfections, to be more forbearing to our 
neighbours, especially as we have constant 
occasion to ask indulgence for ourselves. 
If our present open discord shall teach us 
the necessity of a little more self restraint, 
a little more mutual tenderness and respect, 
the lesson will not be lost, and the very im- 
minence of disunion now will but bind us 
together in a closer and more enduring 
union hereafter. 

Another trait of our national character, 
which has long been prominent, and which 
is rebuked by our present calamities, is an 
over-weening self-confidence. Long pros- 
perity has had the effect to make us feel 
that our mountain stood strong, and that it 
could never be moved. As we have heard 
of revolutions abroad, we have congratulated 
ourselves that we were exempt from danger, 
and have looked on with complacency at 
those political convulsions from which we 
were free. But in the midst of this secu- 
rity, suddenly the storm bursts upon us, 
and the foundations of our Government are 
shaken. We are taught that we are not 
beyond the reach of danger, and that the 
great Ruler of nations, who has destroyed 
so many kingdoms, can destroy us also. 

Let us not flatter ourselves that we are 
secure from all possibility of disaster. Our 
strength lies, not in our boasted institutions, 
in our Republican form of government, but 
in the character of our people, in their virtue 
and intelligence, in being sober, honest, 
industrious, moral, and religious. The bul- 
warks of our strength are not in Washing- 
ton, but in the hundreds of thousands of 
happy homes throughout our land, where 
men who live by honest toil kneel down 
amidst their families, and pray for God’s 
protection upon themselves and upon their 


» country.—NV. Y. Evangelist. 


VALUE OF A LONDON DUST HEAP. 


From an article on the Poor, in the July 
number of the London Quarterly Review, 
we clip the following extract: 


The contents of every dust-bin in this 
vast Jondon are carried away periodically. 
The dustman receives a small gratuity from 
each householder, and when he collects a 
cart-load, he demands another shilling at 
the gate on the Paddington wharves, and 
he deposits it within their precincts. 

A dust heap is very valuable to the con- 
tractor, and a large one is said to be worth 
four or five thousand pounds. 

It has to be sifted, sorted and disposed 
of. Wecan give a slight idea of its mia- 
cellaneous contents. Its chief constituent 
element is cinders, mixed with bits of coal, 
from the careless or waste of thousands of 
servants, which the searchers pick out of the 
heap to be sold forthwith. ‘The largest and 
best of the cinders are also selected fur the 
use of Jaundresses and braziers, whose pur- 
pose they answer better than coke. The 


far greater remainder is called breeze, be- 


cause it is the portion left after the wind 
has blown the cinder dust from it, through 
large upright iron sieves. The breeze and 
ashes are also sold to brickmakers, the 
ashes are mixed with the clay of the bricks, 
and the breeze is used as fuel to burn be- 
tween their layers. “ 

But the heap likewise includes software 
and hardware. The former includes all 
vegetable and animal matter—all that will 
decompose. All these are carried off to 
be employed as manure. Stale fish and 
dead cats come into this list, the skins of 
the latter being stripped off by the sifters, 
who can sell them for four or six pence, 
according to their colour, white being most 
in request. The hardware does not merely 
mean broken crockery, though of this there 
is a great abundance. Part of the pottery 
is matched and mended by the women who 
find it, and becomes their perquisites; the 
rest, with the oyster shells, is suld to make 
new roads. But ‘hardware’ in the dust 
Keaps means rags, which go to the paper- 
makers; bones, which go to the bone 
boilers; old iron, brass, and lead, to sales- 
men of their metals; broken glass to old 
glass shops; old garpets, old mattresses, old 
boxes, old pails, old baskets, broken tea- 
boards, candlesticks, old fenders, old silk 
handkerchiefs, knives, and salt-cellers; not 
forgetting old shoes, which go in baskets to 
the translators, who turn old shoes into new; 
every thing, in short, that the household 
has thought not worth mending, besides 
many a wasteful addition which the master 
never knew, from mansions where reckless- 
ness and extravagance bear rule. Some of 
the contents are the sifter’s perquisite—a 
certain amount of cinders, and as much 
paper and wood as they can carry, and 
corks of bottles, by which alone some boast 
that they can find themselves in shoe 
leather; pill-boxes, also, and gallipots are 
their lawful property. Jewelry, silver 
forks and spoons, and money are occasion- 
ally and too often appropriated by the 
finder. One day% check for a considerable 
sum was found among the waste paper. 


The Hippopotamus with the Toothache. 


A letter from D. Bartlett to Mr. 
Buckland describes an interesting, but dan- 
gerous, operation upon a_ hippopotamus, 
such as probably was never befure perfurm- 
ed. The writer says:—‘‘I had intended to 
write to you before I left town, but could 
not find time. You will be glad to know 
that I have succeeded in performing the 
largest, if not the greatest, dental operation 
on record Our male hippcpotamus has 
been, as you know, suffering from the frac- 
tured tooth, and fearing that the conse- 
quences might be serious, I have had a 
strong oak fence fixed between his pond 
and theiron railings, and I then determined 
to remove the broken tooth; this I accom- 
plished on the morning of Wednesday last, 
but not without a fearful struggle. I had 
prepared a powerful pair of forceps, more 
than two feet long; with these I grasped 
his fractured incisor, thinking, with a firm 
and determined twist, to gain possession of 
that fine piece of ivory. This, however, 
was not quite so easily done, for the brute, 
amazed at my impudence, rushed back, tear- 
ing the instrument from my hands, and, 
looking as wild as a hippopotamus can look, 
charged at me just as I had recovered my 
forceps. I made another, attempt, and this 
time held on long enough to cause the loose 
tooth to shift its position, but was again 
obliged to relinquish my hold. I had, how- 
ever, no occasion to say, ‘ Open your mouth,’ 
for this he did to the fullest extent; there- 
fore I had no difficulty in again seizing the 
coveted morsel, and this time drew it from 
his monstrous jaws. One of the most re- 
markable things appeared to me to be the 
enormous force of the air when blown from 
the dilated nostrils of this great beast while 
enraged. It came into my face with a force 
that almost startled me.’”’—London paper, 
Nov. 10. 


A Few Facts About Celebrated Men. 


Some literary men make good men of 
business. 
pal object of Shakspeare in cultivating 
literature was to secure an honest independ- 
ence. He succeeded so well in the accom- 


‘plishment of this purpose that, at a com- 


paratively early age, he had realized a suf- 
ficient competency to enable him to retire 
to his native town of Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Chaucer was in early life a soldier, and 
afterwards a commissioner of customs and 
inspector of woods and crown lands. Spen- 
ser was Secretary to the Lord Deputy of 
Ireland, and is said to have been shrewd 
and sagacious in the management of affairs. 
Milton was Secretary to the Council: of 
State during the Commonwealth, and gave 
abundant evidence of his energy and use- 
fulness in that office. Sir Isaac Newton 
was a most efficient Master of the Mint. 
Wordsworth was a distributor of stamps; 
and Sir Walter Scott a clerk to the Court 
of Session—both uniting a genius for poe- 
try, with punctual and practical habits as 
men of business. Ricardo was no less 
distinguished as a sagacious banker than a 
lucid expounder of the principles of politi- 
cal economy. Grote, the most profound 
historian of Greece, is also a London 
banker. John Stuart Mill, not surpassed 
by any living thioker in profoundness of 


‘speculation, lately retired from the Kxami- 


ner’s department in the East India Com- 
pany, with the admiration of his colleagues 
for the rare ability with which he had con- 
ducted the business of the department. 
Alexander Murray, the distinguished lin- 
guist, learned to write by scribbling his let- 
ters on an old wool-card with the end of a 
burnt heather-stem. Professor Moor, when 
a young main, being too poor to purchase 
Newton’s “ Principia,” borrowed the book, 
and copied the whole of it with his own 
hand. William Cobbett made himself 
master of English grammar when be was 
a private soldier on the pay of sixpence a 
day. The edge of his berth, or that of his 
euard-bed, was his seat to study in; a bit 
of board lying on his lap was his writing- 
table; and the evening light of the fire his 
substitute for candle or oil. Even ad- 
vanced age, in many interesting cases, has 
not proved fatal to literary success. Sir 
Henry Spelman was between fifty and sixty 
when he begin the study of science. 
Franklin was fifty before he fully engaged 
in the researches in natural philosophy, 
which have made his nameimmortal. Boc- 
eacio was thirty-five when he entered upon 
his literary career; and Alfieri was forty- 
six when he commenced the study of 
Greek. Dr. Arnold learned German at 


forty, for the sake of reading Niebubr ia 


the original. James Watt, at about the 
game age, while working at his trade of an 
instrument-maker in Glasgow, made him- 
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and Italian, in order to peruse the valuable 


philosophy. Handel was forty-eight be- 
fore he published any of his great works. 
Nor are the examples of rare occurrence 
in which apparently natural defects in early 
life have been overcome by a subsequent 
devotion to knowledge. Sir Isaac Newton, 
when at school, stood at the bottom of the 
lowermost form but one. Barrow, the 
great English divine and mathematician, 
when a boy at the Charterhouse School, was 
notorious for his idleness aud indifference 
to study. Adam Clarke, in his boyhood, 
was proclaimed by his father to be a griev- 
~ous dunce. Even Dean Swift madea dis- 
astrous failure at the University. Sheridan 
was presented by his mother to a tutor as 
an incorrigible dunce. Walter Scott was a 
dull boy at bis lessons, and while a student 
at the*Edinburgh University received his 
sentence from Professor Dalzell, the cele- 
‘brated Greek scholar, that ‘‘dunce he was, 
and dunce he would remain.”” Chatterton 
was returned on his mother’s hands as ‘a 
fuol, of whom nothing could be made.” 
Wellington never gave any indications of 
talent until he was brought into the field of 


strong-minded mother, who thought him 
little better than an idiot, as fit only to be 
‘‘food for powder.” —Cassell’s Paper. 


WHAT AN UMBRELLA INDICATES. 


There is a good deal of truth in the fol- 
\owing paragraph, as our readers will detect 
and acknowledge : 

‘An umbrella, it is said, can be taken 
as a test of character. The man who takes 
an umbrella out with him is a cautious fel- 
low, who shuns all speculation, and is 
pretty sure to die rich. The man who is 
always leaving his umbrella behind him, is 
one who generally makes no provision for 
the morrow. He is reckless, thoughtless, 
always late for the train, leaves the street 
door open when he goes home late at night, 
and is absent to such a degree as to speak 
ill of a baby in the presence of its mother. 


According to Pope, the princi- 


— 


The man who is always losing his umbrella 
is an unlucky dog, whose bills are always 
protested, whose boots split, whose gloves 
crack, whose buttons are always coming off, 
whose change is sure to have some bad 
money in it. Be careful how you lend a 
huodred dollars to such a man. The man 
who is perpetually expressing a nervous 
anxiety about his umbrella, and wondering 
if it is safe, is full of uneasiness and low 
suspicion. 
him not your daughter. 


Remarkable Phenomenon in India. 


Syed Abdoolah sends to the London 
Times the translation of a statement dated 
Kangra, November 8. It reports a remark- 


able phenomenon:— Horrible discordant 


noises rumbled forth from the bowels of the 
earth, following each other with the utmost 
rapidity. Then succeeded long and loud 
explosions, which gradually decreased in 
degree and duration until they beqame 
beautifully less. Then came intensely lu- 
minous flames of fire, each flame about 
twelve feet in length, shooting with extreme 
velocity from north to south, as though 


beleched forth from the mouth of ordnance 


of extraordinary size and calibre. These 
again were replaced by a shower of meteoric 
stones, which, wherever they fell, ploughed 
up the earth like so many cannon balls. I 
cannot find words adequate to describe the 
‘sensation which everywhere prevailed at 
the sight of this singular and startling phe- 
nomenon.” No one was injured. 


The Grizzly Bear Not a Ferocious Beast. 

The followiug interesting account of the 
grizzly bear of the Rocky Mountains is taken 
from a recent work entitled The Prairie 
Traveller, by Captain Marcy, of the United 
States Army. ‘The volume is intended as 
a reliable guide-book for those who would 
make the overland journey to California. 
It is filled with valuable suggestions to such 
travellers. 

Besides the common Black Bear of the 
Eastern States, several others are found in 
the mountains of California, Oregon, Utah, 
and New Mexico, viz: the grizzly, brown, 
and cinnamon varieties; all have nearly the 
same habits, and are hunted in the same 
manner. 

From all that I had heard of the grizzly 
bear, I was induced to believe him one of 
the most savage animals in the universe, 
and that the man who would deliberately 
encounter and kill one of these beasts had 
performed a signal feat of courage which 
entitled him to a lofty position among the 
votaries of Nimrod. So firmly had I be- 
come impressed with this conviction, that I 
should have been very reluctant to fire upon 
one had I met him when alone and on foot. 
The grizzly bear is assuredly the monarch 
of the American forest, and, so far as phy- 


sical strength is concerned, he is, perhaps, 


without a rival in the world; but after some 
experience in hunting, my opinions regard- 
ing his courage and his willingness to attack 
men have very materially changed. 

In passing over the eleyated table-lands ly- 
ing between the two forks of the Platte river, 
in 1858, I encountered a full-grown female 
grizzly bear, with two cubs, very quietly re- 
posing upon the open prairie, several miles 
distant from any timber. ‘This being the 
first opportunity that had ever occurred to 
me fur an encounter with the ursine mon- 
ster, and being imbued with the most ex- 
alted notions of the beast’s proclivities fur 
offensive warfare, especially when in the 
presence of her offspring, it may very justly 
be imagined that I was rather more excited 
than usual. I, however, determined to 
make the assault. I felt the utmost confi- 
dence in my horse, as she was afraid of no- 


thing; and, after arranging every thing | 
a le and arms in good order, [ | 4 : . 
bout my sadd good order, I ; published in the Furme* and Gardener, 
gays, in storing wheat in a mow, he com- 


fore I was discovered by the bear, when | ; ; 
‘ mences on one side, places the sheaves in 


advanced to within about eighty yards be- 


she rose upon her haunches and gave me a 
scrutinizing examination. I seized this 
opportune moment to fire, but missed my 
aim, and she started off, followed by her 
cubs at their utmost speed. After re-load- 


within range, delivered another shot, which 


struck the large bear in the fleshy part of | 


the thigh, whereupon she set up a most 


leaving her cubs behind. After loading 


again, [I gave spurs to my horse and re- ; 
P y large. 


is dissolved and absorbed by the grain and 


sumed the chase, soon passing the cubs, 
who were making the most plaintive cries 
of distress. 
but she gave no other heed to them than 


occasionally to halt for an instant, turn 


round, sit upon her posteriors, and give a— we a 
hasty look back; but as soon as she saw me > of flour is larger and whiter. 
| It is a most effectual remedy 


following her, she invariably turned again - against the bara weevil. 


and redoubled her speed. 1 pursued about 
four miles, and fired about four balls into 
into her before I succeeded in bringing her 
to the ground; and from the first time [ 
saw her until her death-wound, notwith- 
standing I was very often close upon her 
heels, she never came to bay or made the 
slightest demonstration of resistance. Her 
sole purpose seemed to be to make her es- 
cape, leaving her cubsin the most cowardly 
manner. 

Upon three other different occasions I 
met the mountain bears, and once the cin- 
namon spocies, which is called the most 
formidable of all, and in none of these in- 
stances did they exhibit the slightest indi- 
cation of anger or resistance, but invariably 
ran from me. 

Such is my experience with this formida- 
ble monarch of the mountains. It is possi- 
ble that if a man came suddenly upon the 
beast, in a thicket, where it could have no 
previous warning, he might be attacked; 


works in those languages on mechanical | 


practical effurt, and was described by his 


white. 


Let him be ever so rich, give 


They were heard by the dam, - 


self acquainted with the French, German, | bur it is my opinion that if the bear gets 
| the wind or sight of a man at any consider- 


able distance, it will endeavour to get away 
as soon as possible. I am so fully impressed 
with this idea, that I shall hereafter hunt 
bear with a feeling of as much security as I 
would have in hunting the buffalo. 


A Black Man’s Funeral at the South. 


The Augusta (Georgia) papers announced 
some days ago the decease of Kelly Low, a 
pious, venerable, and intelligent coloured 
clergyman of the Baptist Church in that 
city. What Andrew Marshall was to Sa- 
vannah, Kelly Low was to Augusta. We 
copy the following account of his funeral, 
in which a large portion of the white popu- 
lation participated, from the Zrue Demo- 
crat of Tuesday: 

Circumstances beyond our control have 
precluded an earlier notice of the death of 
Kelly Low, coloured pastor of Sprivgfield 
Baptist Church. This event, so deeply re- 
gretted by all classes and conditions of’ per- 
sons in our community, took place on the 
dd inst., at his residence, in this city. In 
1835 he was ordained a minister of the gos- 
pel, and from that time to his death he has 
been constant, zealous, and eflicient in his 
labours. 

His funeral on Sunday afternoon was 
very largely attended by both black and 
The number of the latter in pro- 
cession has been estimated from one thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred, and the number in 
attendance at the grave, in the church- 
yard, was not less than four thousand per- 
sons. 

We forbear any comments of our own 
upon the character of the deceased, and 
give place to the following tribute from his 
former owner, one of our most intelligent 
and prominent citizens. It reflects the sen- 
timents of our entire community. 

‘‘From my own knowledge of Kelly Low, 
I can truly say that he was noordinary man 
in intelligence, and in all that constitutes 
an honest, truthful, and reliable man. He 
was raised in my family from early boyhood, 
and was my property for over twenty-five 
years, and I knew him to have been as neara 
perfect man as any I have ever known of any 
colour. Indeed, I have always viewed him 
to be without spot or blemish in character 
and disposition, beginning even in_ his 
youth, and continuing up to the day of his 
death.” 


Honesty Singularly Rewarded. — 


Rumour has supplied us with the follow- 
ing rare morsel of gossip fur this season of 
jubilation: —Not long since the visitors’ 
book at a large hotel, within a hundred 
miles of the Admiralty Pier, received the 
name of ‘a fine old English gentleman,” 
upon whose head the snow of seventy win- 
ters had left but littie trace of its pathway. 
Being an early riser, he the other day-left 
his couch shortly after dawn, to stir abroad 
to sip the morning air, and unwittingly 
dropped his purse while descending the 
staircase that led from his chamber. Reach- 
ing but a short distance from the hotel 
before he discovered his loss, he hastily re- 
traced his steps, aud, on entering the house, 
inquired of the fir-t person he encountered, 
(a chambermaid just emerging from her 
teens,) relative to the truant property. 
The inquiry elicited in reply that the femme 
de chambre had herself.just found the purse, 
and was then on her way to deliver it to the 
proprietor of the hotel, in accordance with 
the rules of the establishment. A transfer 
of the purse to the hands of its owner fol- 


lowed; and a cursory glance satisfying him 


that the contents were intact, he informed 
the finder that he would not forget her, and 
then retired. Disappointed, and having but 
little hope that the promise would be ful- 
filled, the domestic soon i A what 
had transpired to sundry of her fellow-ser- 
vants; while the gentleman in another di- 
rection was devising how the most satisfac- 
torily to all concerned he could reward the 
(pretty, of course) chambermaid. <A few 
ininutes sufficed fur the deliberation; and 
while the finder of the purse was in the act 
of commenting rather harshly on the ab- 
sence of prompt generosity in its owner, the 
ringing of a bell summoned her to an inter- 
view with the veritable gentleman himself. 
Doubtless with the rapidity of thought her 
mind scanned the composition of her ward- 
rube, and fancy added some long-coveted 
article of dress through the bounty of the 
stranger; but, to her astonishment, he of- 
fered her his hand and fortune, which she 
accepted, and on Thursday week obtained, 
as the reward of her honesty, a husband. 


Farm and Garden. 


New Kinps or Wue4t.—A writer in 
the Independence Belye thus satirizes the 
way in which the productiveness of new 
kinds of grain is estimated:—When a man 
buys a new kind of wheat at its weight in 
gold, it is quite natural that he should take 
the greatest care in the preparation of the 
soil in which he plants it. He sel@ts the 
best spot of ground he has, with the best 
exposure, and watches it continually-after 
it has come up. Let a weed start near the 
dear grain, it is immediately pulled up, 
which gives a very beneficial cultivation to 
the plant. And when the grain is ripe the 
heads are cut off with scissors while they 
are moist, so that not a kernel shall be lost; 
they are placed in a handkerchief, and the 
threshing is done on a parlour table, by 
rubbing them in the hands. So, then, the 
crop being weighed and measured, a calcu- 
lation is made, that if a surface as large as 
a pocket handkerchief gives such a yield, a 
large field—say an acre—would give so 
much. Then the calculator goes on to es- 
timate the increase over the present prodig- 
tion of wheat in France, were this kind of 
wheat sown instead. 

SALTING WHEAT IN THE Mow.—W. P. 


Cooper, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in an 
essay on Cutting and Harvesting Grain, 


regular layers, with the butts outside, tramp- 
ing heavily on the butt of each as it is laid 
down. The next layer is placed with the 
tops lapping about half way over the first, 


ing my rifle I pursued, and, on coming again | eare being taken to keep the heads or tops 


uppermost. When the entire space of the 
mow is covered in this way, common ground 
salt is sprinkled all over the mow on the top 


distressing howl, and accelerated her pace, ' quarts to 


every twenty dozen sheaves of wheat—a 
larger proportion of salt if the sheaves are 
During the sweating, the salt 


straw. The effect of this practice has been 
to make the grain brighter, and bring two 
or three cents more per bushel than that 
Millers say the yield 
Cattle eat the 
straw freely. 
Experieuce has 
proved this to be a fact. 


Have You Burtt A MANvuRE SHED?— 


, You have often seen remarks in the papers 


of the superior quality of manure made un- 
der cover. Has the thought occurred tp 
you that you might make this article as 
well as your neighbours? You might 
easily run up a cheap shed, covered with 
boards or slabs, on each side of the barn- 
yard. If you had these sheds most of the 
manure would be dropped under them, and 
all the muck deposited there would be 
turned to the best account. ‘There are few 
cattle that will not prefer a shed to the 
open air in stormy weather, even in sum- 
mer. By all means build a good substan- 
tial shed, if you have the timber upon your 
farm. It is not a very expensive affair 
when you are about it. The wood you 
have for the drawing. The bill for sawing 


will not be very heavy. The saw-mills and 
shingles are not far distant. A few pounds | 


are good.—Child at Home. 


of nails, and the carpenter for a day or two, 
with your own help, will complete the job. 
Can’t afford it! Well, dispense with the 
carpenter then, and the nails, and_ build 
cheaper still. You can, at least, get. some 
long poles for the ridge, and a good many 
shorter ones for the rafters, and make a 
skeleton roof. Now cover this with refuse 
straw or sea-weed, thick enough to shed 
the rain, and you have a shed a great deal 
better than none. A friend of ours has 
tried the difference the past season between 


mapure made under cover and that made in 
the open yard. He spread equal quantities 
on equal areas of ground, and planted with 
corn. That there might be no unfairness, 
he followed up the two plots of ground with 
the same cultivation. He did not have to 
wait until harvest to make up his mind that 
sheltering manure was good economy. The 
corn which he put in the manure made un- 
der cover was far more luxuriant to look upon, 
come on faster, and matured earlier, and 
the yield was about one-third more of good, 
sound corn. He has since put up two ma- 
nure sheds, and we think has begun a 
course of improvements that will not end 
with sheds. They are cheap affairs, but a 
good beginning. They will give him twen- 
ty cords of undiluted manure, instead of 
the same amount of washed and leached 
manure he has been accustomed to put on 
his land. He has begun to use muck, and 
to gather up the droppings in the yard 
every morning, and put them under cover. 
The manure sheds will pay good interest. 
Let them be put up.— Amer. Agricult. 


VERMIN ON CATTLE. — Inquiries are 
often made as to the best mode of killing 
lice, &c. on farm stock; but farmers often 
forget what they read last year in regard to 
this subject. Their young cattle, at this 


_of ** Ministering Children.” 


time, have lice on them, and they have | 
some doubts as to the best remedies. Snuff, | 
tobacco juice, and twenty other articles, are | 


often named as remedies—and too, many 
owners of stock hesitate so long, that their 
cattle grow poor, and shed their coats before 
the warm weather of April comes. Many 
years ago we used tubacco, snuff, ashes, 
sand, and various washes, to kill lice on 
cattle. But since we have become satisfied 


that oil or grease of any kind is sure death. . 


to the vermin which are found on cattle at 
this season of the year, we use nothing else. 
Why should we? Neither oil nor grease 
will prove injurious to any kind of farm 
stock; then why not use such articles, in- 
stead of the quack remedies which are often 
recommended? Tobacco juice often proves 
injurious to young cattle. Snuff will not 
always answer the purpose. Ashes may be 
so powerful as to take the hair off, in cases 
where the animals are exposed to wet 
weather. Sand, sifted on to the backs of 
cattle, will kill some of the lice, but it often 
causes an intolerable itching, and the ox 
rubs off his hair faster than he clears him- 
self of lice. Almost any kind’of oily or 
greasy matter is fatal to vermin on stock 
when well applied. Soap grease of any 
kind will answer. It should be well rubbed 
in around the head and shoulders, and 
along the back, and if one application will 
not answer, a second one is easily applied. 


Children’s Column, 


CHILDREN SING. 
“Who shail sing, if not the children? 
Did not Jesus die for them? 
May they not, with other jewels, 
Sparkle in his diadem ? 
Why to them were voices given? 
Bird like voices, soft and clear— 
Why, unless the song of heaven 
They begin to practise here? 


‘‘There’s a choir of infant songsters, 

White robed round the Saviour’s throne, 

Angels close, and waiting, listen! 
O, ’tis sweeter than their own! 

Faith can hear the rapturous choral, 
When her ear is upward turned ; 

Is not this the same made perfect, 
Which upon the earth they learned? 


‘“‘ Jesus, when on earth sojourning, 
Loved them with a wondrous love; 
And will not he, to heaven returning, 
Faithful to his blessing prove? 
O, they cannot sing too early; 
Fathers, stand not in their way! 
Birds do sing while day is breaking— 
Tell me, then, why should not they ? 
—N. Y. Evangelist. 


GOD IS WIGHT HERE WILLIE, 

A few nights since two little boys were 
lying together in their trundle-bed. Willie, 
the clder of the two, who was only six years 
of age, awoke in the night very thirsty. 


Being told that he could jump up and get , 


himself some, he cried, saying that he was 
afraid. Upon this, his little brother, two 
years younger than himself, spoke encourag- 
ingly to him, and said, ‘‘God is wight here, 


Willie! God is wight here! you needn’t be 
afraid, Willie!’ So Willie jamped up, and 
went and got himself some water, and then 
came back to his little bed, all safe, and soon 
he and his little brother were fast asleep 
again, 

Is any child who reads this ever afraid just 
because it is dark? The story is for you, 
little boy; and for yow, little girl. Just think 


as Willie’s little brother did, “God is right 
here.” God loves little boys and girls, if they 

are good. He can see them just as well in | 
the dark as when it is light. He watches 
over them when they are asleep. If you love | 
God, little children, and every night before 
you lie down in your bed, kneel and ask him 
to take care of you while you sleep, you never 
need feel afraid in the least. You are not 
afraid in the dark when you are in the arms 
of your father or mother. But God loves you 
more than your father or mother can love you, 
if you are good. You never need be afraid, 
unless you are naughty. Will you think of 
this, too, children, ‘*God is right here,” when 
you do or say any thing that is naughty? He 
sees what you do, and hears what you say. 
Then, you may be afraid; but never when you 


VERY PROUD TO NIGHT! 

It was a cold night in winter. The wind 
blew, and the snow was whirled furiously 
about, seeking to hide itself beneath cloaks 
and hoods, and in the very hair of those who 
were out. A distinguished lecturer was to 
speak, and, notwithstanding the storm, the 
villagers ventured forth tohear him. William 
Annesley, buttoned up to the chin in his thick 
overcoat, accompinied his mother. It was 
diffivult to walk through the new fallen snow, 
against the piercing wind, and William said. 
to his mother, 

**Coulda’t you walk more easily if you took 
my arm ?” 

‘‘Perhaps I could,” his mother replied, as 
she put ber arm through his, and drew up as 
close as possible to him. Together they 
breasted the storm, the mother and the boy 
who had once been carried in fer arms, but 
who had grown up so tall that she could now 
lean on his They had not walked far before 
he said to her, : 

‘“‘T am very proud to-night, mother.” 
~* Proud that you can take care of me?” she 
said to him with a heart gushing with ten- 
derness. | 

‘‘ This is the first time you have leaned upon 
me,” said the happy boy. , 

There will be few hours in that child’s life 
of more exalted pleasure than he enjoyed that 
evening, even if he should live to old age, 
and should, in his manhood, lovingly provide 
for her who watched over him in his helpless 
infancy. It was a noble pride, that made his 
mother love him, if it were pcssible, more than 
ever; and made her pray for him with new 
earnestness, thankful for his devoted love, and 
hopeful for the fature. There is no more 
beautiful sight than affectionate, devoted, 
obedient children. I am sure He that com- 
manded children to honour their father and 


their mother, must look upon such with plea- | | 


eure. May He bless dear William, and every 
other boy whose heart is filled with ambition 
to be a blessing and a staff to his mother.—” 
Anne Hope. 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, Lighting. &c. Sent free by address- 

ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


EW BOOKS.—Thoughts on Preaching. 
Being Contributions to Homiletics. By J. 

W. Alexander, D.D. $1.25. 
Notes on New Testament Literature and Eccle- 
siastical History. By J. Addison Alexander, D.D. 


$l. 
The Presbyterian Historical Almanac for 1861. 
1.12 


Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey. By 
R. C. Trench, D.D. $1 

England's Yeomen. From Life in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By M. L. eV author 

Notes on Seripture. By Joel Jones. LL.D. $2.50. 

Hymns of the Ages. Second Series. $1.25. 

Martin’s Natural History. Second Series. $1.50. 

Autobiography of the Kev. Dr. Alexander Car- 
lyle, Minister of Inveresk. Containing Memorials 
of the Men and Events of His Time. $1.25. 

Rev. Dr. Burrowes’ Commentary on the Song of 
Solomon. $1.25. q 

Charles Norwood; or, Erring and Repenting. 
By the author of “Dick and His Friend Fidus. 
75 cents. 

Working and Waiting; or, Patience in Well 
Doing. 50 cents. 

The Life of Trust. A Narrative of the Lord’s 
Dealings with the Rev. George Muller. $1.25. 

Hamilton’s Lectures on Logic. Svo. $3. 

Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics. $3. 

The Pulpit of the American Revolution ; or, the 
Political Sermons of the Period of 1776. $1.25. 

Annan on the Difficulties of Arminian Metho- 
dism. Fifth edition. 75 cents. 

Rev. Dr. Boardman’s Supplementary Hymns. 
Arabesque, 60 cents; or, Arabesque, gilt edges, 
75 cents. - 

China and Japan. Being a Narrative of the 
Cruise of the Powhattan, Including an Account of 
the Japanese Embassy to the United States. Il- 
lustrated with Portraits of the Ambassadors. By 
Lientenant J. D. Johnston. $1.50. 

Commentary on the Epistles of St. John, in 
continuation of the Work of Olshausen. By Dr. 
John H. A. Ebrard. $2. 

*.* Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of 
the price. 

For sale By 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 19—3t | 


IBSON’S STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH. 
MENT—WNo. 125 South Eleventh Street, 
near Walnut, Philadelphia. — Stained Glass for 
Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 
Residences, Enamelled, Cut. and Embossed Glass. 
JZ Ail the Stained and Enamelled Glass ins 
the Capitol Extension was made at the above 
works. JOHN GIBSON, 
nov 3—ly C. H. GIBSON, 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 

combine beauty and durability with econo- 

my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 

way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting; &c., 

would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


ap 21—tf 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER ANIL 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sales 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Gouds care= 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


| ‘January 26, 1861. 


OR RENT.—The Chestnut Level Male and 

Female Academy is for rent from the Ist of 
April next. It is situated in the village of Chest- 
nut Level, Druzmore Township, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, surrounded by a healthy, wealthy, 
and populous neighbourh The buildings are 
large and convenient. The Academy is of Tick, 
two-storied; the ing-house is frame, three- 
storied, and would accommodate sixty or seventy 
Boarders. There are daily stages from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad at Christiana, also from Lan- 
caster to Port Deposite, passing the door, A man 
with family, to take charge of the Boardin would 
be preferred. Good references required. 
the undersigned at Puseyville post office, Lancas- 
ter county, Pennsylvania. 

dec 29—6t SANDERS McCULLOUGH. 


DUCATIONAL.—A Lady of long and suc- 

‘4 cessful experience in teaching, wishes to 

make an engagement under individual or asso- 

ciated arrangements. Letters addressed to L. M., 

office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 
Philadel ~— will receive due attention. 
dec 29— 


RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COM- 

MERCIAL COLLEGE—WNorth-east Corner 

of Seventh and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia.—An 

Institution designed to prepare Young Men for 

Active Business. Established Septembeh 1844, 
Incorporated June 4th, 1855. 

Board of Trustees.—B. B. Comegys, Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John 
Sparhawk, Samuel C. Morton, David 8. Brown, 
A. V. Parsons, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, 
Joshua Lippincott, Jr., John Sibley. 

FACULTY. 


8. Crittenpen, Atiorney at Law, Prin- 
cipal, Consulting Accountant, and Instructor in 
Commercial Customs. 

Tuomas W. Moore, Professor of Penmanship. 

Joan Groessxck, Professor of Book-Keeping 
and Phonography, and Verbatim Reporter. 

James A. Gartanp, H. A. Witrsereer, and 
L. Instructors in the Book- 
Keeping Department. 

W. Crittrenven, Attorney at Law, In- 
structor in Commercial Law. 

At this Institution each Student is taught indé- 
vidually, and may attend as many hours daily as 
he chooses. 

The complete Counting House course « mbraces 
thorough ivstruction in Penmanship, Bock-Keep- 
ing. Commercial Forms, and Mercantile Arithme- 
tic, with the privilege of attending all the Lec- 
tures on Political Economy, Commercial Law, the 
Duties of Business Men, &c., which are delivered 
at intervals during the year in the Lecture Room 
of the College. 

The department of Commercial Law affords 
business men every facility for acquiring such an 
amount of legal information as shall guide them 
with diseretion in their business affairs. Full 
course Law Students also received. | 

Catalogues, containing full particulars of terms, 
manner of Instruction, &c., may be had on apply- 
ing at the College, either in person or by letter. 

j= Twenty five per cent. discount allowed to 
Sons of Clergymen. 

As Law Practitioners, the Messrs. Crittenden 
may be consulted at the office of the College, or 
by correspondence. oct 20—6m 


ARKESBURG MALB ACADEMY.—The 

Winter Term of this Institution will begin 

the first Wednesday of November next. Thor- 

ough and competent Teachers for all the depart- 

ments have been secured. By order of the Board. 

For Circulars, containing studies, terms, 

&c., apply a} Martien’s Bookstore, No. 606 Chest- 
nut street, or to Rev. Dr. Junkin, the Principal. 
sep 29—tf A. W. TURNER, Secretary. 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY — 
Frankford, Pennsylvania.—The courée of 
instruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and thorough. The location is one of the most 
beautiful and desirable in the country. Parents 
and Guardians desiring to place their Daughters 
or Wards in a first-class School will please apply 
to Mrs. E. L. THOMPSON, 
jan 5—13t Principal and Superintendent, 


PDUBLICATIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
BOARD OF PUBLICATION SINCE 
DECEMBER Ist, 1860. 

A Mother’s Prayers Answered. 
Price 25 and 30 cents. 

This is a most touching sketch of the lives of 
six Phe. persons, whose hopeful conversion 
could be traced to the earnest prayers, the faithful 
instructions, and the holy example of their 


18mo, pp. 190. 


| mother. The book is from the pen of a pious 


aunt. 

Marion Leslie; or, the Light at Home. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D. 
18mo, pp. 295. Price 40 and 45 cents. 

Dr. Boardman pronounces this “a valuable con- 
tribution to our stock of publications in this de- 
partment of literature.” It was written by a 
young lady during her last illness. 

_George Miller and His Mother. 
Price 40 and 45 cents. 

This book will prove a favourite with young 
readers. It gives an account of a little boy who 
loved his mother, and by persevering diligence 
and pious principle became a successful teacher 
and a faithful minister. 

Remarkable Escapes from Peril. Illustrative of 
Divine Providence. 18mo, pp. 308. Price 40 and 
45 cents. 

Authentic accounts of remarkable interpositions 
of Providence, which cannot but be popular with 
youth who are fond of exciting and marvellous 
adventures. 

Aunt Carrie’s Budget; or, Fireside Stories. By 
Sarah A. Myers. 18mo, pp. 174. Price 30 and 
35 cents. 

The “ Budget” contains four stories worth read- 
ing—the Mysterious Button, Naughty Fanny, 
Cowardly William, and Anna Walters. 

Whispers from Dreamland. By Nellie Graham, 
author of “ Little Annie’s First Thoughts About 
God.” 18mo, pp. 128. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

Dreams sometimes convey useful instruction. 
Truth is often conveyed in the similitude of a 
dream. The contents are—l.. A Dream of Life, 
an Allegory. 2. Jamie’s Dream, or Jacob’s Lad- 
— 3. The Household Angel, or the New Year’s 

ift. 

Cares and Comforts. By the author of “Lame 
Letty,” &c. 18mo, pp. 190. Price 30 and 35 cts. 

A poor woman, with an idle, drinking husband, 


18mo, pp. 215. 


anda helpless family of children looking to her . 


for support, isoppressed with cares until she finds 
comfort in religion, and happiness testored to the 
household. 


Tales. By Mrs. Sarah S. T. Wallace, author of 
“Julia’s Visit,” “ Rosalie’s Lessons,” &c. 18mo, 
pp. 164. Price 25 and 30 cents. 

This is a true tale of the times of Indian war- 


fare, and of the adventures and after-history of | 


two boys, whose father was killed inthe Wyoming 
massacre. 

Words of Wisdom Illustrated and Applied. Be- 
ing a Sequel to “ Little Words.” 1Smo, pp. 285. 
Price 35 and 40 cents. 

This book is from a pen that has often gratified, 
and, we hope, edified youthful readers. It is not 
written in solemn sermon. style, but in lively con- 
versations, full of pleasant instruction. The 
chapter on “ Crooked Things” cannot fail to please 
and to profit. 

OSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 5—4t 


ASTOR’S SELECTION OF HYMNS AND 
TUNES.—By Rev. 'N. C. Burt. 

This book has been prepared with great care, 
and is adapted to meet a wide and pressing want 
in our churches. It has received the highesfcom- 
mendation from the most competent judges, and 
has been widely adopted and used with great sat- 
isfaction. It is intended equally for family, social, 
and public worship. Choirs will find it an invalu- 
able aid. 

Terms—Single copy, 75 cents; one dozen, 60 
cents each; larger quantities, 50 cents. A speci- 
men copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents 
in stamps. 

For books or circulars address, 

J. HENRY GIESE, 

Baltimore, Maryland; or 

J. D. THORPE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


nov 17—26t 


TI\O PRESBYTERIANS DESIRING A WEST. 


ERN HOME.—A most desirable location 
has been made at acentral point in Kansas Ter- 
ritory for a Presbyterian Colony. Some families 
are already on the ground, and others prepared to 
come next spring. Additional Presbyterian fami- 
lies are required to complete the desired location, 
which will secure to each member great pecu- 
niary advantages, as well as the enjoyment of 
superior educational and religious privileges. 
Application for an interest or equal share should 
be made forthwith. Notwithstanding great hin- 
drances to our enterprise, caused by enemies as 
well as by professed friends, success now seems to 
be within reach, promising immense good. Let 
no one, without thorough investigation, be influ- 
enced by flying reports and vague rumour, and 
thus be cheated out of onecf the most desirable 
of Western homes. Reposts of famine, war, £c., 
in Kansas have been great.y exaggerated. Mark 
our words, there will neve: be a more favourable 
opportunity to secure a hcme in one of the best 
countries at the West, or a more favourable op- 

ortunity for doing good than is now presented. 
he attention of all kinds of Mechanics is par- 
ticularly invited. The undersigned will be happy 
to give all needful information to any one desir- 
ing and applying therefor at this place. Address 
W. P. MONTGOMERY, 
dec 22—13t 


Lecompton, Kansas. 
YDLANK BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c.— The 
undersigned takes pleasure in saying to his 
old friends and customers that he has just received 
@ general assortment of Blank Books, Albums, 
Stationery, and Notions, which he will sell cheap 
for cash. Address 
H. W. CROTZER, Post Master, 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Jaz~ Advertising and Subscriptions for News- 
papers and Magazines received, and Collections 
from Cities and Towns promptly attended to. 


jan 19—3tq 
| EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 
Joun K. WALLACE, 
pre he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 

Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraftine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON. | 


ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 
the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 
Coats in great variety, cut in all the latest styles; 
Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 
choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 
Vests of every variety of material, cut, made, and 
trimmed in the most elegant styles, at 

ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
feb 18—ly | Philadelphia. 


DGEHILL SCHOOL.—The Edgehill School, 
Princeton, New Jersey, will re-open on 


4 


nesday, January 30th, with every advantage for — 


the education of Boys both in the Elementary 
and higher English branches, in Ancient and 
Modern Languages, Book-keeping, and all the 
ee of a complete school course. 

he Classical department is under the care of 
the Rev. Thomas W. Cattell, formerly Principal 
of the School. The French teacher resides in the 
family, and converses freely with the pupils in his 
native languege. 

Terms.—$250 per annum. Boys are received 
at any time when there are vacancies, an 
charged only from time of admission. 3 

For Circulars, or other information, address 

Rev: J. P. HUGHES, Principal, 
jan 19—6t* 


R. AND E. N. McAULAY’S SELECT 
e SCHOOQL—WMorganton, North Carolina.— 
The next term of our School will commence on 
the second Monday in January, 1861. The course 
of instruction embraces the Classical and Mathe- 
matical studies requisite for admission into the 
lower classes in College. For Circulars address 
the Principals. jan 5—4t 


ANTED A SITUATION AS TEACHER,— 

A Presbyterian Clergyman, who has had 

considerable experience in teaching, desires @ 

situation either in a public or private capacity. 

Satisfactory references can be given. Address 

“8. T.,” office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Cheat- 
nut street, Philadelphia. jan 5—+tf 


EV. DANIEL WELLS” BOARDING. 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS—Goshen, New York. 
—The First Session of 1861 will commence on the 
ith of January, and continue twenty weeks. 
Pupils received at any time, and charged from the 
date of entrance. jan 5—tf 


NAUNDERS’ INSTITUTE— Thirty-Ninth and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia.—Professor E. D. 
Saunpers and Saunpers, Principals. 
Hon. William Bigler, Clearfield; William McKib- 
bin, Esq , of the Merchants’ Hotel, Philadelphia; 
Hon. J. W. Forney, of “The Press;” Hon. f B. 
Browne, Philadelphia; Rev. R. Westbrook, of the 
Sunday-school Union; Hon. J. W. Maynard, Wil- 
liamsport; J. Leisenring, Esq., President of the 


| Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, and Hon. 
, Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk, al/ of whom have sons 


~~ 


| 
| 


Boys of Wyoming Valley. One of Life’s True | boarding in Saunders’ Institute, will give their 


friends who may be looking for a safe, thorough, 
and pleasant School, any information desired re- 
specting this Seminary. 

A Grove and Lawn of eight acres are attached 
to the Institute, for seclusion, recreation, and 
physical exercise. 

jes The Terms for a session of five months are 
—For Day Boarding Pupils, $75; for Pups who 
spend Saturday and Sunday at home, $100; for 
Permanent Boarding Pupils, $133. No extra 
charges. Payment in advance. sep 1—tf 


TRUNKS, TRUNKS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MASONIC HALL, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

_ The largest stock in Philadelphia, at low prices, 
of Ladies’ Sole Leather. French, and Dress Trunks, 
Reticules, and Travelling Bags; Gents’ Solid Lea- 
ther and Sole Leather Steel Band Trunks, Valises, 

new style Travelling Bags, &c. 

No dealer in Trunks, or traveller in wantgor 
them, should think of coming to Philadelphia 
without visiting this extensive and superior Ee- 
tablishment. JAMES E. BROWN, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—12m 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 

Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 

valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 

say’s Circulars oh Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing 

J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 

ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


AMES 8. EARLE & SON—Importers and 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in a 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—tf 
EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—E£stablished 
in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 


for a Circular. ess 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
‘mar 31—ly* West Troy, New York. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 606 Chestnnt Street, above Sixth, Phila. 
— and Ne. 530 Broadway, New York, 


WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. 


TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or 7'hree Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa 
strictly in advance, 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be eonsidered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be seut to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprierors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do,, 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 


to be made in advance. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Six'een copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent, 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one 
ear, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
“qo7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. 
No. 606 Chestnut Philadelphia. 


year when paid 


$10.00 


$45.00 


20.00 


a 
9 Yuousx} from Life ia the Nineteenth 
Century. By Maria Louisa Charlesworth, author | 
feo. Kew ork, 1861, | 
a . Robert Carter & Brothers ; Philadelphia, William 8S. | 
M 12mo, pp. 
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